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French Exports Increase and 
Industrial Output Expands 


The French economic situation was characterized by continued im- 
provement of the country’s trade position, expansion of industrial 
production, and stable prices in October. 

Production of pig iron during the month amounted to 967,000 metric 
tons, slightly exceeding the record level reached last March. Contrary 


to expectations, output of crude steel 
and finished steel mill products, al- 
though 10 percent above 1954 levels, 
fell short of the March peak. Elec- 
tricity production in October was 13 
percent higher than a year earlier. 
Both thermal and total production 
reached new peaks. 

Coal production exceeded last year’s 
level by 2.5 percent. In the face of 
increased industry demand, this year’s 
production is expected to exceed last 
year’s by some 2 percent, thus equaling 
or slightly exceeding the record set in 
1952. Significantly, marketable coal 
stocks, which amounted to only 100,000 
tons at the end of September 1951 and 
then gradually increased to 3.2 million 
at the beginning of 1955, have sub- 
stantially declined to only 1.4 million 
tons at the end of September 1955, the 
lowest level since September 1952. 


However, the problem of stocks at 
the mines remains far from solved, as 
the stocks include an increasing pro- 
portion of low-quality coal. In fact, 
total stocks, which in September 1951 
amounted to 1.4 million tons and grad- 
ually increased to a high of 9.6 million 
tons in March 1955, still amounted to 
8.3 million tons at the end of August. 


Coal Imports Up 


France’s coal imports rose to 10.3 
million tons during the first 10 months 
of 1955, compared with 9.3 million tons 
during the corresponding period of 
1954. At the same time a partial re- 
vival of imports of U. S. coal took 
place, as 500,000 tons of American coal 
were imported during the first 10 
months of 1955, compared with only 
46,000 tons during the like period of 
1954. Although French Government 
sources expected imports from the 
United States to amount to 425,000 
tons during the fourth quarter of 
1955 alone, only 87,000 tons were im- 
ported in October—still the highest 
figure for any single month since Jan- 
uary 1953. The shipping bottleneck 
now is believed to be the major ob- 





stacle to increased coal imports from 
the United States. 

Textile production, although de- 
pressed in comparison with other ac- 
tivities, seems now to be leveling off as 
a whole, after recent declines. Doubt- 
less certain sectors and localities are 
seriously affected. 

French exports, after a somewhat 
more than seasonal decline in August 
and September, recovered in October. 
Major increases in exports to foreign 
countries were in iron and steel; to 
French oversea territories, the major 
increases were in textile goods and 
automobiles. Since imports remained 
on the relatively low September level, 
France was‘able to cover 101 percent 
of its imports from foreign countries 
compared with only 87 percent in Au- 
gust and September. 


Exports to U. S. Higher 


The upward trend was evident also 
in exports to the United States, which 
in October amounted to $18.2 million, 
compared with $16.2 million in Sep- 
tember, and with the 1954 monthly 
average of $12.9 million. The October 
figure is relatively high, exceeded only 
three times since the record year of 
1951. Major increases in October 1955 
were registered for exports to the dol- 
lar area of art objects, perfumes, 
pearls, gems, synthetic gems, glass- 
ware, finished steel mill products, 
light metals and their alloys, metal 
products, and musical instruments. 

October imports from the United 
States amounted to $34.2 million com- 
pared with $37.4 million in August 
and September. Cotton shipments 
were markedly low. While total 
French cotton imports from foreign 
countries were almost half as high as 
in October 1954, imports from the 
United States dropped to less than 
one-fifth. This development reflects 
mainly the continued wait-and-see 
attitude of French importers with re- 
spect to U. S. cotton pricing policy. 


(Continued on Page 5) 





Field Offices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre- 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and directiy 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
800 cooperative offices—-local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., Room 32] Post Office 
Bidg. 

Atlanta 23, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8t 
Bidg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 

Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott 8t. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 

Chicago 6, Ull., 226 W Jackson Bivd 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bidg 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federa) Office Bidg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bid 

New Srieans 12, La., 333 St. Charies Ave. 

New York 17, N. ¥., 110 EB. 45th 8t. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut 8t. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 19, Va., 1103 East Main 8t. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 81. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house 


Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and | 


Post Office Bidg 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 

For local telephone numbers consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 











Harold C. McClellan, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs 
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indian Economy Active in Slack Season 


Economic activity in India proceeded at unusually high levels during 
the traditionally slack July-October period. 

Despite heavy flood damage throughout northern India, increased 
financing activities of Government institutions and special loans to 
thousands of flood victims stimulated heavy buying of essential consumer 


goods, such as cotton textiles, blan- 
kets, household articles, and food- 
stuffs. 


Economic indexes were generally 
favorable, reflecting an overall export 
balance, production gains in industry 
and agriculture, and an upward trend 
in wholesale prices. 

The increased money’ supply during 
July-September was attributed to the 
conversion of sterling credits held by 
export traders, large-scale purchases 
of Government bonds by banks which 
permitted them to expand their credit 
operations, and small loans advanced 
to thousands of farmers and urban 
dwellers who lost most of their prop- 
erty in the floods. Money in circula- 
tion increased by 230 million rupees 
in the first 3 weeks of October, as a 
result of deficit financing (1 rupee= 
US$0.21). 

The rise in general wholesale prices, 
attributed largely to effective agricul- 
tural price-support measures adopted 
in April, became more pronounced in 
July and August and continued 
through October, when the index 
reached 358.8 (August 1939=100). 
Prices of industrial raw materials rose 
almost 10 points but prices of manu- 
factured goods increased only slightly. 

The price of jute products declined 
markedly owing to increased foreign 
trade competition from Pakistan. 

An important monetary reform 
measure providing for the eventual 
replacement of existine coinage by a 


decimal system was passed by Parli- 
ament. 


Output Exceeds Hopes 

Agricultural statistics for July 1954- 
June 1955 revealed that the output 
of foodgrains including grams and 
pulses exceeded plan targets. The 
production of 8.5 million tons of wheat 
established a new record high. Cotton 
and oilseed production also surpassed 
targets and only sugarcane and jute 
production fell short of target ficures. 

To attain production goals of 75 mil- 
lion tons of foodgrains and pulses by 
1961, the Government announced that 
it will: Expand the area under irri- 
gation by 20 million acres: establish 
a large number of seed farms and 
stores: triple fertilizer distribution; 
Stebilize avricultural prices through 
Suitable price supports; erect several 
warehousing corporations at a cost of 
100 million,rupees; set up 12,000 rural 
credit organizations by 1961. 


The latest available general index of 
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industrial production showed an all- 
time record of 166.7 in April (1946= 
100). Among the industries registering 
higher output were those producing 
automobiles, bicycles, cotton yarn, 
chemicals, electrical equipment, sewing 
machines, radios, power-driven pumps, 
and machine tools. Cotton cloth out- 
put declined slightly. 

The State-owned penicillin factory 
near Bombay went into full production 
and 6 million mega units were made 
available to the market. Development 
councils were established to coordinate 
production and marketing of artificial 
silk and woolen textiles. The Mach- 
kund hydroelectric project in Orissa 
with a generating capacity of 17,000 
kilowatts began operations in. the 
quarter. 

Two Government-owned plants in 
South India, the Integral Coach Fac- 
tory and the Hindustan Machine Tool 
Factory, were opened in October. 


Foreign Participation Increases 
Progress was reported on plans for 
the stee] plants to be constructed with 
German and Soviet assistance and a 
delegation of Indian steel] technicians 
went to Russia to study Soviet produc- 
tion techniques and methods. 


The preliminary project report of 
the British steel mission, recommend- 
ing Durgapur as the site for a million- 
ingot-ton plant, was approved by the 
Government. India’s import require- 
ments of steel for the current year are 
now estimated at a million tons or 
more. 


A number of important develop- 
ments occurred in the automotive 
field. Ashok Motors of Madras was 
reorganized to enable it to manu- 
facture trucks with financial and 
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technical assistance by Leyland Motors 
of England. Another Madras firm was 
licensed to manufacture motorcycles 
in collaboration with a British firm, 
and a Bombay firm, Automobile Prod- 
ucts of India, Ltd., began manufacture 
of Lambretta motor scooters in col- 
laboration with Italian interests. 

The Sodepore Glass Works, which 
had received large loans from the 
Indian Industrial Finance Corp., was 
sold to a Japanese firm under long- 
term credit arrangements. 

Indo-U. S. economic relations were 
pointed up by U. S. participation in 
the Indian Industries Fair and by the 
arrival of a U. S. delegation to nego- 
tiate a new civil air transport agree- 
ment with India to replace the one 
terminated in January. There was 
discussion of a possible investment 
guaranty program with the United 
States, and the prospects of large- 
scale marketing in the United States 
of Indian handloom textiles were ad- 
vanced by visits and inquiries of 
American buyers. 

The Government signed a new 
agreement with the Assam Oil Co., 
providing for the formation of a 
domestic concern to prospect for oil 
in two new areas in Assam. Both the 
Soviet Union and Rumania offered 
India technical aid in oil prospecting, 
and engineering teams for both coun- 
tries exchanged visits with Indian 
teams. 

Several eminent Indian atomic 
scientists visited the Soviet Union to 
discuss details of offers of technical 
aid. 

India accepted the offer of an 
atomic reactor from Canada. 

Slowdown tactics and strikes among 
dock workers and trucking operators 
in Calcutta and Bombay led to in- 
creased congestion in these ports. 
Bombay dock workers also instituted 
a voluntary embargo on the handling 
of all vessels serving Portucuese Goa. 

A communist-inspired strike in the 
Kanpur Mills—the longest in India’s 
textile industry—causing commercial 
losses estimated at 15 million rupees, 
met with clear cut defeat in July. 


Industrial Financing Available 


In July, the Government floated a 
public loan of 1 billion rupees which 
was fully subscribed within 4 days. 
State governments were also highly 
successful in marketing bonds totaling 
475 million rupees. 


Despite the high level of government 
borrowing, four large established com- 
panies raised almost 30 million rupees 
through issuance of preferred shares 
and by floating debentures. A new 
company, the West Coast Paper Mills, 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Venezuelan Public Works 
Stepped Up; Trade High 


The high rate of public works con- 
struction was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the Venezuelan business sit- 
uation in November. Acceleration of 
such activity anticipated the third 
anniversary of the President’s ac- 
cession to office on December 2. This 
program kept the level of employment 
high and temporarily reduced unem- 
ployment among the unskilled immi- 
grant labor group. 

Wholesale and retail trade, stimu- 
lated by liberal installment payment 
terms on consumer durable goods, 
continued high. As a result, the de- 
mand for bank credit remained strong, 
and money continued tight. Bank col- 
lections of a commercial nature in 
Caracas were reported as fair, and 
payments from the interior chronic- 
ally slow. 

Nevertheless, the retail trade an- 
ticipated excellent Christmas business 
because of the record profit-sharing 
payments to be distributed. For this 
reason and because of the high rate 
of construction, collections were ex- 
pected to improve in late December 
and January. The rate of Govern- 
ment and Government-agency pay- 
ments of outstanding obligations im- 
proved moderately from a rather 
slow pace. 


The volume of trading on the Ca- 
racas securities exchange accelerated 
during the last half of November. 
Stock and bond prices were generally 
higher than at the end of October. 


Oil Output at Record 

Crude petroleum production reached 
a record high for the week ended 
November 7, averaging an estimated 
2,241,578 barrels per day, and the daily 
average for the month was expected 
to compare favorably with the pre- 
liminary official record © production 
average of 2,215,397 barrels per day 
attained last October. 

The Government announced ap- 
proval of the 36,387,596-bolivar bid of 
an Italian group for equipment and 
construction of the 90,000-kilowatt 
thermoelectric plant at Puerto Ca- 
bello, which will supply power for the 
Government’s petrochemical industry 
and the Puerto Cabello drydocks (1 
bolivar—US$0.30). Formal signing of 
. the 416-million-bolivar contract with 
the Italian FIAT group for construc- 
tion of the steel plant in the Caroni 
basin continued to be postponed for 
unannounced reasons. 

An American firm announced the 
formation of a company to produce 
cotton piece goods and cotton thread. 
Production is expected by the end of 
May 1956. This operation will be a 
joint undertaking with an established 


4 


Venezuelan cotton textile manufac- 
turer. 


Local cotton growers, spinners, and 
textile manufacturers continued to 
campaign vigorously for protection 
against imports of Japanese textiles. 
The matter remains under Govern- 
ment study. Textile importers ex- 
pressed fear that such protection 
measures would soon be adopted and 
would affect imports from sources 
other than Japan.—Emb., Caracas. 





Indian Economy. . . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Ltd., raised 16 million rupees through 
capital issues. With more surplus 
money available in October, Caltex 
was able to oversubscribe a debenture 
issue amounting to 20 million rupees. 


Trade Balance Favorable 


India had an overall export balance 
of 108 million rupees in foreign trade 
in July and August, the first such bal- 
ance this year. Detailed statistics for 
April-June reveal that U.S. exports 
to and imports from India continued 
at high level. India’s trade with the 
Soviet bloc continued to grow but 
still accounted for 6nly about 1.5 
percent of total trade in that period. 


One of the most significant trade 
developments was the signing of a 
1-year Indo-Pakistan trade agreement 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 3, 
1955, p. 11). The devaluation of the 
Pakistan rupee was widely welcomed 
by Indian traders who foresaw a con- 
siderable rise in exports to Pakistan 
and increased competition from that 
country in foreign markets. India, 
therefore, abolished the export duty 
on jute goods and reduced the export 
duty on raw cotton. 


Although Parliament rejected a 
communist resolution proposing large- 
scale state trading, the Government 
announced it is considering the estab- 
lishment of a State organization to 
promote and carry out trade with 
“countries already engaged in State 
trading.” The Parliament approved 
the recent revisions to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
endorsed the Government’s policies on 
the agreements. 


Two new export promotion councils 
were formed during the quarter, one 
for plastics and the other for engi- 
neering goods. 

India eliminated export duties on 
black pepper and iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Trade agreements with Austria 
and Indonesia, which expired June 30, 
were extended to December 31. 

The establishment of a railway 
freight-structure committee and Gov- 
ernment assurances that transport 
bottlenecks would receive more at- 
tention were widely hailed. Orders 
for 431 locomotives were placed with 
Germany, Japan, Hungary, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia, and the procure- 


ment of about 300 million rupees’ 
worth of additional rolling stock for 
delivery by 1957 was announced (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 17, 1955, 
p. 14). 


Economic Legislation Proposed 


The most important and most con- 
troversial legislative measure consid- 
ered during the quarter was the Com- 
panies Bill, a complex piece of legisla- 
tion which will curtail severely the 
operations of managing agencies in 
India and impose heavy obligations on 
director-controlled companies. (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 7, 1955, 
p. 10.) 

Finance Minister Deshmukh, who 
introduced the Government-sponsored 
bill in Parliament, opposed the ex- 
treme position of some Parliamentary 
members who wished to abolish the 
managing agency system. He took the 
stand that although present excesses 
of the managing agency system should 
be corrected, no general and disrup- 
tive revisions should be made in the 
country’s commercial structure in view 
of the important role assigned private 
enterprise in national development 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Because of the long debate.in Par- 
liament on the managing agency sys- 
tem and other important provisions, 
the Companies Bill was not passed by 
beth Houses prior to the close of the 
session in September. 


Another controversial matter was 
the draft Second Five-Year Plan, 
known as the “Plan-Frame.” The 
Plan-Frame was criticized by econo- 
mists as being too ambitious and by 
business groups on the basis that the 
private sector investment goal had 
been deliberately held at a low level 
to magnify the importance of the Gov- 
ernment’s public sector investment 
plans. The National Development 
Council announced, however, that the 
43-billion-rupee figure established for 
Government spending was definitive. 
The Council now believes that this 
level of expenditure may create only 
8.5 million jobs instead of the 11 mil- 
lion or more originally anticipated. 

Some high-level discussion was held 
on increased taxation to finance pub- 
lic development programs, but subse- 
quent statements by the Prime 
Minister and the Finance Minister 
indicate that new taxation may be 
postponed for another 2 years.—Emb., 
New Delhi. 





Brazilian transportation companies 
and passenger ticket agencies are pro- 
hibited from delivering to persons 
resident in Brazil tickets for embar- 
kation from that country for which 
payment is made abroad. The re- 
striction is limited to the countries 
with which Brazil has agreements for 
payment of maritime and air passage 
tickets through a clearing or other 
mechanism—Argentina, Spain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Norway. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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French Exports .. . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


At the same time France continued 
to buy more raw cotton in Turkey 
and Syria. The imports from Turkey 
are against a special Turkish export 
allocation of 20,000 metric tons of cot- 
ton—arranged under the agreement 
concluded in December 1954 in or- 
der to accelerate the settlement of 
Turkish commercial arrears. New ar- 
rangements have now been made 
covering an additional 10,000 tons. 

Copper, still important in imports 
from the United States, was the 
largest single import item—$5.1 mil- 
lion—in October. Other significant 
imports from the United States in- 
cluded oil seeds, solid fuels, crude 
petroleum, refined fuel oil, rubber and 
plastic products, iron and steel, boilers, 
motors, pumps, electric machinery, 
automobile equipment, ships, and 
maritime and aircraft equipment. 


EPU Position Changes 


After having been in a position of 
surplus with respect to the European 
Payments Union for 12 consecutive 
months, France showed a deficit of 
20.1 million units of account in Octo- 
ber. However, this reflects rather a 
change in the pattern of settlements 
rather than a trade change. Accord- 
ing to press reports, over half of the 
deficit was accounted for by extra- 
ordinary payments, amounting to 
about 11 million units of account, to 
other North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation countries in connection with 
infrastructure costs, whereas France 
formerly had creditor claims under 
this heading. 


An even more important factor has 
worked against France’s October EPU 
position. In the past France benefited 
substantially through the flight from 
sterling. British importers tended to 
cover their needs of French francs 
rapidly, whereas French exporters 
were anxious to get rid of sterling. 
This process was reversed in October 
for two reasons: Renewed confidence 
in sterling and a temporary decline 
in confidence in the franc within 
France, as reflected by the rise in gold 


and black-market foreign exchange 
rates. 


The bull market in gold reached a 
peak in early October with the napo- 
leon quoted at 2,960 francs and the 
kilo ingot at 451,000 francs (350 francs 
=US$1, official exchange rate). This 
spurt, attributable mainly to French 
internal and North African develop- 
ments, has since subsided, quotations 
running at a slightly higher level than 
earlier in 1955. 

The French wholesale price index 
for October was 136.4 (1949-100), or 
0.1 percent lower than for September. 
Similarly, the index for food prices 
showed a slight decline from 123.8 in 
September to 123.4 in October, as the 
result of a seasonal drop in meat 
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Portuguese Economy Expands Moderately; 
Exports and Imports Show Good Gains 


Most branches of the Portuguese 
economy — except agriculture — ex- 
panded moderately in October, and 
foreign trade rose substantially in 
the first 9 months of 1955. 

The drop in Portuguese production 
of wheat and other bread grains, 
reported earlier, together with re- 
duced production of corn, and olives 
indicated a substantial decline in 
1955 farm income. 

The corn crop was estimated at 10 
percent or more under the 1954 har- 
vest, and olive oil production was ex- 
pected to be lower than earlier fore- 
casts had indicated. Bean and potato 
production, on the other hand, was 
somewhat greater than in 1954. 
Weather conditions in October were 
favorable for harvesting late crops, 
including corn, beans, and rice. 

At the end of the wine-grape har- 
vest, it was estimated that wine pro- 
duction would be almost 20 percent 
lower than in 1954 but 9 percent above 
the 10-year average. 


Foreign Trade Up 


Portuguese exports to foreign coun- 
tries in January-September 1955 in- 
creased by nearly 19 percent from ex- 
ports in the like period of 1954. Im- 
ports rose by more than 15 percent. 

Substantial increases were recorded 
in exports of raw cork and other forest 
products—except naval stores, exports 
of which declined in quantity. Exports 
of canned fish increased in value by 
one-third, while exports of both py- 
rites and tungsten concentrates in- 
creased by about 25 percent. Port 
wine exports remained at about the 
1954 level. 

Exports of cement, shipped chiefly 
to the oversea territories, declined in 
quantity by more than 50 percent ow- 





prices which more than compensated 
for seasonal increases for eggs and 
dairy products. 

Consumer prices increased slightly— 
about 1 percent—because of a sharp 
rise in butter prices, Although official 
sources attribute this rise to an extra- 
ordinarily dry season, statistics show 
that milk and butter production and 
total availabilities are above the 1954 
level. 

Negotiations between employers and 
unions resulted in an increasing num- 
ber of agreements, greatly reducing 
the prevailing labor unrest. According 
to preliminary estimates of the Minis- 
try of Labor the number of man-days 
idle on account of industrial disputes 
dropped to less than 300,000 in October 
from more than 1 million in Sep- 
tember. Some observers have com- 
mented that never before has French 
labor gained so much by strike action 
at so little cost—Emb., Paris. ; 


ing in part to contraction of the mar- 
ket in Angola, where local production 
has been expanded. Exports of manu- 
factured cork products declined by 3 
percent in quantity, but rose 21 per- 
cent in value. 

The rise in imports in January-Sep- 
tember 1955 was attributed particu- 
larly to larger receipts of wood pulp, 
crude petroleum for distillation, steel- 
mill products, synthetic fibers, codfish, 
coffee, and potatoes. Gains among 
imported manufactured products were 
recorded in radio equipment, tools, 
sewing machines, parts for motor ve- 
hicles, pharmaceuticals, and steel 
tubes. Declines were registered par- 
ticularly in vegetable oils, nonferrous 
metals, refined petroleum products, 
fertilizers, wheat, corn, beans, and 
sugar. Among capital goods, imports 
of transformers, large electric motors, 
parts for machinery, looms, and indus- 
trial machinery in general declined 
somewhat. 

Imports of automobiles, in terms of 
value, increased by 14 percent from 
the total for the 1954 January-Sep- 
tember period. As in 1954, U. 8S. auto- 
mobiles accounted for about 12 per- 
cent of auto imports from all sources. 
Motortruck imports were nearly @ 
third greater in the 1955 period, in 
terms of value, than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1954. 

No significant changes occurred in 
the generally upward trend of produc- 
tion in the principal manufacturing 
and mining industries. Substantially 
larger production was recorded in the 
first half of 1955 in the output of 
chemical fertilizers, sulfuric acid, 
newsprint, naval stores, pyrites, tin 
concentrates, and soap. Coal produc- 
tion was down by 4 percent, and sul- 
fur by 6 percent, while production of 
tungsten concentrates was at about 
the 1954 level. 


Power Expansion Progresses 


Good progress was reported in car- 
rying out the electric power program, 
which is expected to expand electric 
power production to 3 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1958, or triple the 1950 total. 
Some 2,600 persons were reported em- 
ployed in constructing the Picote Dam 
on the Douro River. This project 
alone will add an estimated 1 billion 
kilowatt-hours to the output of exist- 
ing power stations. 

Progress also was reported in con- 
struction of the thermal power plant 
on the lower Douro River. The plant 
will burn low-grade coal mined nearby 
and will be used primarily for stand- 
by purposes. 

Total consumption of electric energy 


was about 12 percent above that in 
1954. 


The number of travelers from all 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Business Situation Good in 
Mexico; Crops Encouraging 


The business situation in Mexico was good during October, and indus- 
trial production continued to be generally high despite some price con- 
trols which tended to narrow profit margins. 

Money supply and credits apparently leveled off from the high points 
reached in August, and indications Were that the balance of payments 


improved further as a result of in- 
creased exports and the tourist trade. 

The cost-of-living index continued 
to rise in September owing ta increas- 
es in food prices, but wholesale prices 
in Mexico City for the first time in 
1955 showed a slight decline. The 
outlook for the fall harvest of corn 
and beans, was good, and the planting 
of winter crops was well along. 


Flood Damage Extensive 


The extent of the damage done by 
the September hurricanes and floods 
was still not fully known at the close 
of October. The greatest property loss 
was in the city of Tampico, but roads 
and railways in other areas also suf- 
fered considerable damage, causing 
many temporary dislocations and ne- 
cessitating expensive repairs. Overall 
damage to agricultural commodities 
was extensive, but not as serious as 
at first believed. 

Preliminary information indicated 
that repair work in Tampico could be 
taken care of by short-term funds 
from existing private facilities and 
from long-term credits of existing 
banking resources aided by national 
banks, without relaxing present re- 
strictions on the use of bank assets, 
or any substantial spending by the 
Federal Treasury. 


Corn and bean harvesting began 
late in October, and production equal 
to that of 1954 was indicated. Prepara- 
tions were under way for. planting 
some 800,000 hectares to wheat—a 10- 
percent increase over the area planted 
in the preceding year. The large 
amount of water stored in dams for 
irrigation during the rainy season, 
and a shift in planting from cotton 
to wheat, particularly on the West 
Coast, make the increase possible. 

A considerable increase in the 
winter vegetable crops was foreseen 
as planting got under way on the West 
Coast. Excessive rainfall through the 
end of September delayed planting, 
and export shipments were not ex- 
pected to start before mid-December. 

Industrial Activity Up 

The coffee harvest season began 
in October but a 12.5-percent produc- 
tion decline was expected, owing to 
adverse weather conditions in Vera- 
cruz. 

Representative industrial firms gen- 
erally operated at moderately higher 
levels in October than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1954. Woolen tex- 





tile production was relatively high in 
line with seasonal demand, and the 
brewing industry, now claiming to be 
second in importance only to textiles, 
was heading for a record year, with 
one leading producer preparing for a 
10-million-peso expansion. 

Building products continued to en- 
joy a seller’s market, and certain con- 
struction materials firms, including a 
manufacturer of ceramic tiles, were 
unable to supply export customers 
because of the large domestic demand. 
A heavy plate glass factory, now under 
construction, plans to export its prod- 
ucts to the United States in 1956. 

In contrast to the improved manu- 
facturing situation, demand in the 
cotton and synthetic textile indus- 
tries contracted unexpectedly. This was 
attributed to a belief that cotton 
prices would decline further, reduced 
consumer purchasing power, and the 
effects of the hurricanes and floods. 
In agricultural areas, retail sales were 
particularly slow, but an upward trend 
was expected in late November, when 
important money crops are harvested. 
In the meantime, cotton and synthetic 
textile stocks were registering sig- 
nificant increases for the first time 
since the depression in the textile 
industry which ended late in 1954. 

Automotive tire and tube produc- 
tion was about 10 percent below that 
of October 1954, owing to unusually 
large purchases in the preceding 2 
months in anticipation of Government 
authorization to increase prices. The 
industry was concerned because pres- 
ent prices had been set when natural 
rubber was little more than half 
its present level, but the Ministry 
of Economy continued to follow its 
established policy of holding down 
prices as long as possible. Prices of 
other rubber products, not under con- 
trol, were generally raised at mid 
year. 

The soft drink, drug, and soap 
industries also complained of narrow- 
ing profit margins in the face of rising 
costs, and of not having been granted 
price increases. 


Among new enterprises involving 
U. S. participation was the purchase 
by an American tissue paper manu- 
facturer of an interest in a small 
paper mill utilizing sugarcane bagasse. 
This marks the third American invest- 
ment in the Mexican paper industry 
this year. An affiliate of another U. 8. 


paper firm, formed earlier in the year, 


announced the purchase in October | 


of a medium-sized mill. A large U. g, 
manufacturer of liquidizers and other 
home appliances began construction 
of a Mexican factory in October, and 
a leading U. S. pharmaceutical firm 
announced the establishment of ag 
Mexican subsidiary. 

Petroleos Mexicanos, Mexican petro- 
leum monopoly, reported that the 
September hurricanes and flood dis. 
aster in the Tampico area caused only 
slight permanent damage to its oj] 
fields and refinery equipment. Petro- 
leum production in that area dropped 
temporarily, and further results of the 
floods will no doubt be reflected in 
crude and fuel oil exports for October, 


Financial Situation Better 


The latest financial figures are for 
the end of August and show the fol- 
lowing increases over August 1954; 
Private banks, sight deposits, 30.6 per- 
cent; savings deposits, 12.9 percent; 
short-term credits, 29.5 percent; long- 
term credits, 17.8 percent; and invest- 
ments, 44.2 percent. The total money 
supply increased as follows: Coins, 158 
percent, and sight deposits, 30.3 per- 
cent. 


Sight deposits and savings accounts 
in private banks at the end of August 
reached new highs of 6,077.5 and 
1,555.9 million pesos, respectively. 
From August through the first week 
in October sight and savings accounts 
showed little increase, according to 
preliminary figures. 
dicate that currency in circulation— 
bills and coins—which had ap- 
proached the December 1954 high of 
4,663.6 million pesos in July and Au- 
gust, did not increase, and it was 
therefore assumed that total monetary 
circulation tended to level off in Sep- 
tember and October. 


Credit extended by private banks in 
August reached new highs of 4,1873 
and 1,935.7 million pesos in short- 
and long-term credits, respectively, 
but these too leveled off substantially 
in September and the first week ig 
October. Private bank investments 
continued to increase to a high of 
2,189.7 million pesos at the end of Au- 
gust, but have remained relatively 
constant since then. 

Transactions in the securities mar- 
ket reached 68.9 million pesos in the 
third quarter. This represented & 
monthly average of 22.9 million pesos 
—higher than any previous month 
except March 1954, when an alltime 
high of 27.3 million pesos was estab- 
lished. Sales in October amounted to 
25.8 million pesos, consisting largely of 
bonds. 


A favorable balance of US$12,219,000 
on the balance of payments in August 
—the latest data—nearly counteracted 
the net loss of US$16,100,000 incurred 
during the period April through July. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Construction in Hong Uruguayan Wool Trade Uncertain; 


Kong Rises Steadily 


Building activity in Hong Kong, 
which reached boom proportions in 
1953, expanded steadily in 1954 and 
1955. 

The Colony’s financial stability, 
freedom of enterprise, currency con- 
yertibility, and a minimum of govern- 
ment restrictions, served to attract an 
{important volume of capital from res- 
tive areas of the Far East. A 1954 sur- 
yey indicates that idle capital in the 
area reached about US$250 million. 

Opportunities for investment, limit- 
ed in trading and trade service enter- 
prises because of the embargo’s re- 
_ tarding effect on trade with mainland 
China, appeared to be most promising 
in industrial enterprises, real estate, 
and construction. 

Property acquisition, as indicated by 
deeds registered in the year ended 
March 31, 1955, reached an alltime 
high of US$102.5 million. The govern- 
ment engaged in the construction of 
such public works as water reservoirs, 
airport expansion, resettlement hous- 
ing, government centers including em- 
ployee dormitories, and land reclama- 
tion for industrial sites. 
projects are contemplated. 

Probably the most important of the 
government projects to the Colony 
from the point of view of social wel- 
fare was the resettlement housing pro- 
gram. Refugee arrivals from mainland 
China since the communist takeover 
resulted in a net increase in, Hong 
Kong’s population of about one-half 
million, Living accommodations were 
insufficient to house them, with the 
consequence that thousands set up 
and lived in flimsy, wooden shacks as 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Portuguese Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


countries who entered Portugal in the 
first 8 months of 1955 totaled 22 per- 
cent more than in the like period of 
1954. U. S. visitors totaled nearly 
22,000, up 17 percent from the preced- 
ing year. Progress was reported in ex- 
panding hotel accommodations, which 
had been inadequate at the peak of 
the 1955 summer season. 

Wholesale prices and cost-of-living 
indexes showed no change of signifi- 
cance. Shortages developed in the 
supply of fresh meat and butter. Do- 
mestic production of butter usually 
exceeds requirements, and surplus but- 
ter is usually exported to the Portu- 
Buese oversea territories. In Novem- 
ber it was necessary to import some 
300 tons of fresh butter from the 
United States and to maintain retail 
prices at the controlled level through 
payment of a subsidy from the na- 
tional supply fund.—Emb., Lisbon. 


January 9, 1956 


Business, Industry Situation Dull 


The wool export market in Uruguay temporarily became highly active 
in October as a result of the new premium on greasy wool. 

Activity declined sharply, however, at the month’s end, when news 
of Argentine devaluation caused grave concern that Uruguay’s com- 


petitive exports would be affected 
demand for early offsetting measures. 

Otherwise, the economic situation 
remained unsatisfactorily dull and 
basically unchanged. Officialdom con- 
tinued to concern itself primarily with 
the Government financial problem, 
the growing problem of agricultural 
surpluses and the related one of ex- 
change rates; the meat problem, the 
weakening free-market peso, and the 
inflationary spiral. Little progress 
seemed to have been made in correct- 
ing basic economic ills. 

Prolonged cool weather in October 
delayed the advent of spring. Minor 
droughts and reappearance of the 
“native locust” variety of grasshopper, 
damaging to pastures and crops, was 
reported in the north. Pastures for 
the most part were relatively good, 
however, and large numbers of fat 
cattle were herded off for Montevideo 
consumption. 

Sheep shearing went foward in 
earnest. Indications were that in qual- 
ity and quantity the annual wool 
clip would not differ greatly from 
that of 1954. 


Wool Trade Uncertain 


Planting of such summer crops as 
corn, sunflower, and grain sorghums 
proceeded. Growing conditions for 
wheat and linseed generally were good 
and prospects continued for a wheat 
crop as large as that of the pre- 
ceding season—or larger. 

Uncertainty and variations charac- 
terized the wool trade. The old market- 
ing season had just ended, inactive, 
with an unsold surplus of 25,000-30,000 
metric tons of old-clip wool. The new 
season began with a prospective new 
clip of roughly 90,000 tons. Largely as 
a result of the new 21-centesimo pre- 
mium which the Government tempo- 
rarily decreed on September 15 to 
stimulate lagging exports, a highly 
active export market developed early 
in the month; but by early November 
it again had become dull. 

During the interval, Argentine de- 
valuation, the feeling that Uruguay 
also might devalue, and the rumor that 
the Government expected soon to in- 
augurate the auction system were 
causing producers to hold onto their 
wool in the hope of being able to sell 
more profitably later. October ex- 
ports, nevertheless, reached the large 
figure of 13,157 bales, exceeding those 
of the two preceding months, and 
those of October 1954. The Nether- 
lands, Great Britain, and the United 


adversely and aroused widespread 





States in the order named were the 
largest takers. 

Fat cattle for Montevideo consump- 
tion entered the market in such large 
numbers that the Government-spon- 
sored Frigorifico Nacional was unable 
properly to handle them. Private 
packers legally were unable to process 
these fat cattle. They also remained 
unable to slaughter sheep and lambs 
for Montevideo consumption, pending 
passage of the pertinent enabling 
measure that still awaited legislative 
approval. The three foreign packers 
operated only about a half-day each 
week, and their serious problem of 
numerous idle workers and small meat 
exports remained unsolved. 

Of some importance as a stop-gap 
measure, the Ley de Fomento Ga- 
nadero, which the Chamber of Depu- 
ties had approved on August 31, finally 
cleared all legislative hurdles and 
went into effect. This authorized a 
new bond issue of 18,000,000 pesos 
(nominal value) with which to finance 
certain demands of packinghouse 
workers to which Government repre- 
sentatives had agreed in August, and 
to promote the fattening of winter 
cattle for Montevideo consumption 
and the exportation of canned meat 
and frozen mutton. 

Editorials in the press sharply 
criticized U. S. agricultural surplus 
disposal. They pointed out that 
Uruguay and other Latin American 
countries could not compete with U. 8. 
terms, which were characterized as 
“dumping.” 

A marked shortage of Irish potatoes 
continued, and large quantities were 
imported to offset it and to ease the 
pressure on consumer prices. Milk 
supplies were increased to permit 
augmented butter output and end the 
shortage of this commodity. 


Argentine Visitors Increase 

Argentine visitors entered Uruguay 
in materially increased numbers in 
October and to a limited extent stimu- 
lated business in the hotel, restau- 
rant, transportation, and some retail 
lines. Approaching summer weather 
also enccuraged increased sales of 
summer clothes, vacation goods, 
beachwear, and fuel for transpor- 
tation. 

Basically, however, the general eco- 
nomic and business situation showed 
little fundamental improvement, Busi- 
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Germany To Drop Export Aids 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
was not expected to renew beyond 
December 31, 1955, certain measures 
designed to stimulate exports. 

Aids to be dropped include: 

eCurrency-retention plans or sim- 
flar practices involving a bonus on 
exports or reexports. 

eDirect Government subsidies to 
exporters. 

eRemission of direct taxes or social 
welfare charges on industrial or com- 
mercial enterprises calculated in rela- 
tion to exports. 

eRemission or repayment of indirect 
taxes or import charges on exported 
goods in an amount exceeding the 
amount paid on the same product 
sold for internal consumption. 

eInsurance premiums charged 
otherwise than in accordance with 
sound insurance principles, that is, 
lower than appropriate to costs and 
extent of risks covered. 

eCharging below world prices for 
deliveries by the Government or by 
Government agencies of imported raw 
materials to export-production firms, 
on terms different from those for 
domestic-production firms. 


Tax Exemptions Expire 


Tax measures slated to expire are 
exemptions from taxable income of ex- 
port traders, amounting to 1.375 per- 
cent of export sales; of manufacturers, 
3.33 to 3.85 percent of export sales; 
uninterrupted transit trade, 10 percent 
of net foreign exchange receipts; in- 
terrupted transit trade, 6 percent of 
net foreign exchange receipts; and 
other services rendered for foreign 
countries, 1 to 4 percent of compensa- 
tion received. 

Other types of export aid, including 
exemption and refund of turnover 
taxes to exporters, export guaranties, 
and export-financing provisions, de- 
scribed in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
April 11, 1955, page 8, will remain in 
effect. 

The abolishing of these export mea- 
sures is in conformance with joint 
West German-United Kingdom pro- 
posals adopted in January 1955 by 
the Council of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation pro- 
viding for discontinuance of some 
forms of artificial aids to exports by 
the end of 1955. 

An advisory group of experts at- 
tached to the West German’ Minis- 
tries for Economics and Finance dealt 
with the subject of export aids as 
part of a general study of problems 
of the current boom economy. The 
group recommended in October that 
export aids scheduled to expire should 
not be continued and that no other 
measures serving as substitutes should 
be adopted. It stated that foreign 


exchange reserves accumulated in the 
period of excessive export surpluses 
could now be used to increase imports 
and thereby supplement domestic 
supply and that a decreasing export 
surplus would also serve to lessen the 
tension under which the German 
economy is operating. 





Lebanon and Italy To 
Conduct MFN Trade 


Reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment in trade is provided for 
generally in an agreement signed be- 
tween Lebanon and Italy on Novem- 
ber 4. 

An economic cooperation pact was 
signed by the countries on the same 
date. 

Excepted from most-favored-nation 
treatment are special advantages 
which may be extended to bordering 
countries; to partners in a customs un- 
ion or in a free trade zone; to Libya, 
San Marino, Vatican City, and Somali- 
land by Italy; to members of the Arab 
League by Lebanon; and to any coun- 
try by virtue of participation of either 
party in an international arrange- 
ment to organize one or several sec- 
tors by production, trade, or service, 
or to ensure their security. The last 
exception refers to privileges and ad- 
vantages extended by Italy to its part- 
ners in the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

Lebanon agrees to facilitate export 
of, and Italy to authorize import of 
commodities enumerated in a list at- 
tached to the agreement up to quan- 
tity limits indicated. 


Lebanese Exports Listed 


The list of Lebanese products to be 
exported to Italy, with quantities 
shown in tons, are: Vegetables, 150; 
raisins, 400; bananas, 1,000; olive oil, 
1,500; cottonseed oil, 1,000; other 
vegetable oils, 150; silk waste, 25; 
animal hair, 30; skins not intended 
for fur, 200; tanned and half-tanned 
leather, 250; salted sheep casings, 50; 
iron ore, 10,000; scrap iron, 2,500; raw 
wool, 300; eggs, 100; oilcake, 1,000; 
and other commodities, valued at 
L£500,000 (1 Lebanese pound= 
US$0.45). Of these items olive oil, 
cottonseed oil, and half-tanned leather 
are to be admitted into Italy without 
payment of duty under bond for export 
within a fixed period. 

No agreement was reached on quan- 
tities of a number of Lebanese exports, 
including cereals, onions, leaf tobacco, 
cotton yarn, natural sponges, and 
handicraft products. 

Lebanon has had an adverse trade 
balance with Italy since 1951. 

Value of Lebanese trade with Italy 


Peru Revises Internal 
Tax on Automobiles 


The Peruvian Government has 
changed the basis for collecting itg 
internal tax on passenger automo- 
biles from an f. o. b. port-of-ship- 
ment to a c. i. f. port-of-entry value, 
Also, the percent tax applied against 
the value of an automobile has been 
revised. 


The effect of the new measure is 
to increase the basis of the tax, but 
at the same time the percent tax is 
revised downward for some classes of 
cars. 


New rates to be applied are as fol- 
lows: 


Percent 

C. t. f. value taz 
Up to— 
DT ndslinivainw.atndiy eer heiaain tihtat nin eel 7 
ES ee oe ea at Cs 8 
ET 64 Hoc Ghbo edits baew b)e0 dn keh wéearseseal g 
i) pihn nese maha eiuse diss 40% > women 10 
EE See ea eto ll 
EO SE er are ee ae 
ibehestrnecheting ces <uens oetees nec 15 
SE 3242660 b00 chaneeeneocmensexdsiae an ae 17 
SEE vhalebececovesedtde 066 eceekeCnses¥ enue 
SE dewatiiirulin> when dcmkditns ocltedtes cecal 23 
SN 04 Ju itits aba ub nnn sth eannsenaeeeiia tua 26 
ED Sede thew oth vesw cube ke dbdecdvdns dacekoinl 29 
ED withs phe ncciénee'soudacbhedaleaes ¢cv oda 32 
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Over 3,000 


re 1 

1 The 45-percent tax will increase by 2 — 
cent for each $100 increase or fraction thereof 
in value of automobile. 

For application of import duties 
and additional customs surcharges, 
as well as the internal tax, customs 
authorities will accept distributors’ 
prices duly supported by manufac- 
turers’ invoices only when vehicles 
are imported directly by accredited 
distributors of each make. Price lists 
will be used for assessing duties and 
taxes on vehicles imported by others. 


Included in the taxable value of a 
vehicle with its regular equipment is 
the value of optional accessories and 
equipment, which also must be shown 
in commercial invoices. 


Peru has a quota restriction on the 
number of passenger cars and trucks 
that may be imported. For the period 
August 15-December 31, 1955, quotas 
amounted to 2,993 passenger cars and 
4,235 trucks.——Emb., Lima. 





in 1951 through 1954, in thousands of 
Lebanese pounds, was as follows: 


Year Imports Exports 
© Se ag Eero Satie Meo, € 10,312 4,391 
LATS cheb Ube Ges ch one 12,368 3,359 
SUE Citi 5 kiss xd Ao dnce sede 11,368 2,333 
WU al ti eds ocedadhalces 16,137 2,916 
Principal Lebanese imports from 


Italy in 1954 were textiles to a value 
of L£3,150,704; rice, L£1,414,709; and 
passenger cars, L£1,174,884. Leading 
exports to Italy were leather, L£813,- 
104; goat skins, L£436,485; and olive 
oil, L£329,640. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Canadian Tariff Board 
To Hold Steel Hearing 


The Canadian Tariff Board has an- 
nounced that it will hold public hear- 
ings during the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 6 on proposed changes in 
import duties on pig and sponge iron 
and on ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, 
and sheet bars of iron or steel. 


These items appear under Canadian 
import tariff items Nos. 374, 376, 377, 
$7T7a, 377b, 377c, 377d, 377e, and 378 
and under drawback items Nos. 1005, 
1006, 1007, 1015, 1027, and 1028. 


The hearings are expected to be 
held at the offices of the Tariff Board, 
Elgin Building, 70-74 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa. 


All persons who contemplate at- 
tending the hearings are to notify in 
writing the Secretary of the Tariff 
Board, at that address, no later than 
January 27. 


Announcement of the date and place 
of public hearings for the remaining 
primary iron and steel products un- 
der review will be made later by the 
Tariff Board. 


The hearings are the outcome of 
complaints made by the Canadian 
steel industry that Canadian duties 
on primary iron and steel products 
are out of date and should be revised 
upward. 


Notice of the Tariff Board’s inten- 
tion to study such complaints ap- 


peared in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
June 20, 1955, page 11. 





India To Control Export of 
Reptile Skins and Animals 


Exportation of reptile skins from 
India was placed under strict Gov- 
ernment control on October 29, as 
officially announced. 


The virtual ban applies to skins of 
monitor lizards, crocodiles, and 
snakes, and also extends to 15 species 
of mammals and birds, dead or alive, 
or their skins or other parts, which 
may be exported only by special per- 


mission and only to scientific insti- 
tutions. 


On the same date export of 16 
species of mammals and birds was 
made subject to special permit, and 
export of 9 other species was com- 
pletely prohibited. 


Reptile skins ready for shipment 
under previous commitments at the 
time these controls went into effect 
were to be exported up to the end of 
the year. 

Although the announcements give 
no reason for the Government’s ac- 
tion, it is understood that the animals 
and birds affected are in danger of 
becoming extinct in India. 


January 9, 1956 


Egyptians Amend Conditions for 
Exemption From Customs Duties 


Conditions under which exemptions from payment of Egyptian im- 
port duties and other customs surcharges will be authorized are set 
forth in amendments to the Egyptian customs regulations which went 


into effect on October 23, 1955. 


The following is an unofficial translation of pertinent sections of the 


new regulations, 
No. 507: 

Article 1—Section 4, article 8, and 
articles 9 and 12, and the last section 
of article 37 of the customs regulations 
are hereby deleted and the following 
texts substituted therefor: 

Article 8, section 4—No merchandise 
shall also be cleared unless payment 
has been made of the customs and 
excise, or consumption, duties and 
quay and municipality taxes apply- 
ing thereto. However, goods may be 
granted temporary clearance without 
said dues having been collected until 
such time as it is decided either to 
collect said duties and taxes or to 
inquire into the reasons for exemption, 
on the conditions which the Minister 
of Finance and Economy will specify. 

Article 9.—First, the following items 
are hereby exempted from inspection, 
and payment of import and export 
duties, consumption and excise duties 
on gasoline, and quay and municipal 
taxes: (A) All personal effects and 
whatever items are imported for the 
personal use of ambassadors, minis- 
ters plenipotentiary, charges d’af- 
fairs, counselors, secretaries, career 
consuls, vice consuls, and attaches in- 
cluded in the [diplomatic] list pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and their wives and minor chil- 
dren; (B) items imported by embas- 
sies, legations, consulates, and con- 
sular agencies for official purposes, 
foodstuffs, spirits, and tobacco ex- 
cepted. 

The exemptions granted under A 
and B are based on reciprocity and 
must be within the limits of this re- 
ciprocity. Applications for exemp- 
tions must be approved by the head 
of the diplomatic mission concerned. 
Applications must be made out in the 
name of the person entitled to the 
exemption. If the bill of lading has 
been issued in the name of another 
person, er “to order,” the exemption 
shall be granted only after authoriza- 
tion from the Ministry of Finance 
and Economy. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs may 
propose, and the Ministry of Finance 
may authorize, as an act of interna- 
tional courtesy based on reciprocal 
treatment, exemption from the afore- 
mentioned taxes and duties on items 
mentioned under A to certain foreign 
notables besides those already speci- 
fied. 

If items which have been exempted 
are disposed of by the person who has 


set forth in law 





received the exemption to another nat 
entitled to exemption, or items are 
disposed of within the 5 years follow- 
ing withdrawal from customs, full 
taxes and duties shall become due un- 
less reciprocal treatment provides 
otherwise. 

Second, There are hereby exempted 
from import and export duties, ad 
valorem and addtional ad valorem 
duties, and consumption, quay, and 
ve taxes, but not from inspec- 

jon: 

(1) The personal effects, household 
implements, and furniture belonging 
to persons who come to Egypt for the 
first time with a view to residing there 
for a period of not less than 1 year, 
provided that: (a) Said effects are to 
be used by the owner and are to be 
in relation to his social status; (b) 
said effects arrive in Egypt within 6 
months following the date on which 
their owner has arrived. The Customs 
Administration, however, may extend 
said periods for another 6 months 
conditional upon the owner’s resi- 
dence having been renewed for a pe- 
riod of not less than a year; (c) the 
person concerned must produce a cer- 
tificate from the appropriate author- ~ 
ity stating that he has arrived to re- 
side in Egypt. 

(2) Personal effects belonging to 
travelers in such cases and under such 
conditions as the Minister of Finance 
and Economy will specify in an order. 

(3) Trade samples whenever un4 
salable and their value does not ex- 
ceed £E5. 

(4) Personal objects devoid of any 
trade value, such as decorations, med- 
als, sport and science prizes, and the 
like. 

(5) Fuel and equipment required for 
sea vessels and civilian airplanes and 
items required for the use of their 
passengers and crews. 

(6) Personal effects and furniture 
previously exported from Egypt tem- 
porarily and belonging to persons 
whose original residence was in Egypt. 

(7) Items exported and reimported 
in such cases and on such conditions 
as the Ministry of Finance will specify 
in an order to be issued. 


(8) Egyptian produce and products 
exported and reimported in their orig- 
inal condition within 1 year from the 
date on which they were exported, this 
period being subject to extension fol- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Argentine Schedule of 
Consular Fees Revised 


A revised schedule of consular fees 
for legalization of shipping documents 
and other consular services has been 
established by Argentine consulates to 
conform to modifications in its foreign 
exchange system which went into 
effect on October 28, 1955. 

The rate of US$3.10 to 100 Argen- 
tine pesos, or 32.25 pesos to the dollar, 
instead of the former rate of $7.14, or 
14 pesos to the dollar, now is applied 
for conversion to pesos of the f.o.b. 
dollar invoice value of shipments and 
for determining consular fees in dol- 
lars. 

New fees for legalizing the combined 
consular invoice and certificate of 
origin, with basic fees shown in paren- 
theses, are: 

eFor shipments valued up to 10,000 
pesos, $1.55, or 50 pesos, plus $0.62, or 
20 pesos, for each additional 10,000 
pesos of value to a total of 100,000 
pesos. 

eFor shipments valued at more than 
100,000 pesos, $7.13, or 230 pesos, plus 
$0.062, or 2 pesos, additional for each 
1,000 pesos in excess of 100,000. 

Fees for consular legalization of 
other commercial documents are: 

eFor extra copy of combined con- 
sular invoice and certificate of origin, 
$0.93, or 30 pesos, if presented with 
original set; or $2.17, or 70 pesos, if 
presented separately. 

eFor corrected copy of that docu- 
ment, $2.17, or 70 pesos, plus such addi- 
tional fees as may be due by reason of 
increased value of shipment. 

eFor extra copy of commercial in- 
voice or certificate of measure or 
weight, $0.93, or 30 pesos, if presented 
with original set; or $2.17, or 70 pesos, 
if presented separately. 

eFor letters correcting manifest or 
parcel receipt list, $3.10, or 100 pesos, 
plus $0.062, or 2 pesos, per 1,000 pesos 
of increased value. 

eFor parcel receipts, the same fee as 
for the combined consular invoice 
and certificate or origin. 

eFor sanitary certificate, $4.65, or 
150 pesos. 

eFor separate certificate of origin, 
$1.55, or 30 pesos. 

These revised consular fees should 
be noted in Department of Commerce 
circulars Import Tariff System of Ar- 
gentina, World Trade © Information 
Service, part 2, No. 55-87, June, 1955, 
and Preparing Shipments to Argen- 
tina, Business Information Service, 
No. 639, October 1954. 





Finland’s cotton consumption in the 
August 1954-July 1955 marketing year 
amounted to 61,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross, as compared with consumption 
of 63,000 bales in 1953-54, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 





Kuwait Levies Income 


Tax on All Firms 


The Kuwait income tax is to be 
levied on “every body corporate 
carrying on trade or business 
in Kuwait,” under a new decree 
approved by the Ruler of the 
country on October 10, 1955. 

This corporate decree replaces 
an earlier decree dated October 
1, 1951, which levied a tax on 
“every body corporate engaged 
in the production, purchase, and 
sale of crude petroleum in Ku- 
wait.”—Cons., Kuwait. 

A copy of the new decree is 
available from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 











lraq Clarifies Stand 
On Foreign Capital 


In response to inquiries from abroad 
regarding Iraq’s exchange-control 
regulations covering import of foreign 
capital and export of capital and 
profits, the National Bank of Iraq on 
November 7, 1955, issued a formal 
statement, as follows: 


“With a view to clarifying the posi- 
tion in regard to foreign capital in 
Iraq the National Bank states that: 


“Import of capital is permitted 
without restriction as to amouprt or 
country of origin (Israel excepted). 


“Repatriation of capital is allowed 
up to the maximum amount imported 
and to the country and in the cur- 
rency of origin. A certificate of im- 
portation from a licensed dealer will 
be required by the National Bank of 
Iraq. 

“Remittance of profits in reasonable 
amount to the country and in the cur- 
rency of origin of the capital will be 
permitted on application to the Na- 
tional Bank of Iraq through a licensed 
dealer.”—-Emb., Baghdad. 





0.75-Percent Tax Levied on 
Ecuadoran Imports, Exports 


All Ecuadoran imports have been 
made subject to an ad valorem tax 
of 0.75 percent of their f.o.b. value. 
This. tax is in addition to the 10-per- 
cent tax on f.0.b. value of imports. 

The same 0.75-percent tax also is 
imposed on the f.o.b. value of most 
Ecuadoran exports. 

The new tax was inadvertently re- 
ported as a 75-percent tax in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, December 26, 
1955, page 8. 


Foreign Branches May 
Be Set Up in Sweden 


Foreign companies and economic 
associations duly established under 
the laws of their own country now 
may apply for authorization to regis- 
ter and operate branch establish- 
ments for the purpose of carrying on 
business in Sweden. 

This privilege, effective January 1, 
is granted under the provisions of law 
No. 383 of June 3, 1955, entitled “The 
Right of Foreign Companies To Carry 
on Business in Sweden.” 

Foreign companies having been 
granted permission to carry on busi- 
ness in Sweden through branches will 
be entitled in principle to operate 
them under the same conditions as 
apply to Swedish enterprises. 

Before enactment of this law there 
was no specific legal provision under 
which a foreign enterprise could es- 
tablish a branch in Sweden. The gen- 
eral practice therefore was for an en- 
terprise to obtain permission to es- 
tablish a Swedish incorporated com- 
pany which was formally independent 
of the foreign parent company and 
which had its own administration, 
assets, and liabilities. 

More detailed information may be 
obtained from the European Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Foreign Firms in Cambodia 


May Send Profits Abroad 


Partial transfer abroad of 1954 
profits by foreign enterprises operat- 
ing in Cambodia is permitted under 
a new Government order. 


Enterprises earning foreign ex- 
change for Cambodia, for example 
rubber plantations, may transfer 30 
percent of such profits, and other 
companies may transfer 10 percent. 

Company personnel are permitted 
to transfer part of income earned in 
Cambodia. Eighty percent may be sent 
abroad by persons employed by 
rubber plantations, and 40 percent 
by those employed by other companies. 
Personnel leaving Cambodia pef- 
manently may transfer personal sav- 
ings up to 20,000 riels (35 riels—US$1). 
Transfer of sums above that amount 
must be approved by the Cabinet upon 
advice of the National Bank. 

These measures are temporary, but 
definitive action will follow. The cur- 
rent action, the first permitting trans- 
fers since Cambodia became independ- 
ent of the monetary and customs 
union of the former Associated States 
on January 1, 1955, appears to lend 
some weight to the Government’s 
declaration that to encourage foreign 
investment it is moving toward & 
more liberal policy for transfer of 
foreign profits—Emb., Phnom Penh. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Egyptians Amend .. . 


(Continued from Page 9) 


jowing an order from the Minister of 
Finance and Economy. If custom du- 
ties or taxes for such merchandise 
were refunded at time of exportation, 
the merchandise shall not be cleared 
except after said duties and_ taxes 
have been collected. If the merchan- 
dise has been granted temporary ex- 
emption, it shall not be cleared until 
such time as custom duties and taxes 
have been paid for merchandise pre- 
viously imported under exemption. 
(9) Merchandise and objects for ex- 
emption of which an order has been 
issued by the Council of Ministers. 
Article 12.—Whenever foreign mer- 
chandise is reexported, export duties 
applying to Egyptian products shall 
be collected unless a statement be pro- 
duced attesting that it is the same 
merchandise previously imported, and 
also giving the date on which the im- 
port duties were paid. In that case, it 
shall be exempted from export duties. 


In the case of said merchandise be- 
ing reexported before 6 months, its 
owner may apply for refund of the 
difference between the import and 
export duties, and in both cases the 
statement provided for in article 11 
must be produced. (Article 11 of the 
customs regulations provides that at 
the importer’s request and on produc- 
tion of the customs cashier’s receipt, 
there shall be delivered him a detailed 
statement of the merchandise for 
which the dues have been settled. Pro- 
duction of said statement is a sine qua 
non condition for reexporting free of 
dues, merchandise of foreign origin 
and supporting one’s right to have re- 
funded the difference between import 
and export dues whenever reexporta- 
tion takes place within 6 months sub- 
sequent to the date on which the mer- 
chandise was cleared, which date shall 
be indicated on said statement.) 


Article 37, last paragraph.—Never- 
theless surpluses not exceeding 10 per- 
cent and shortages not exceeding 5 
percent of merchandise shipped in 
bulk shall not be applied the fine. 
Also, custom duties shall not be due 
on such shortages as are within the 
above list—Emb., Cairo. 





India Frees Cotton Import 
From Nondollar Countries 


India is now granting licenses for 
import from nondollar countries of 
cotton of staple length 1 1/16 inches 
and above, by a notice issued on De- 
cember 12. 

License applications must be ac- 
companied by evidence of purchase 
from an overseas supplier, and li- 
censes will be granted against prior 
sale to mills or an importer’s account. 

Import of cotton of staple length of 
1 1/16 inches and above from the 


January 9, 1956 


Bolivia and Uruguay Plan Trade Expansion, 
Most-Favored-Nation Treatment in Duties 


Trade between Uruguay and Bolivia 
is to be facilitated and expanded and 
interregional trade within the Boliv- 
ian-Paraguayan-Uruguayan triangle 
is to be fortified under the terms of a 
commercial convention and a pay- 
ments agreement signed by Uruguay 
and Bolivia in Montevideo on Novem- 
ber 29, 1955. 


The documents will become effec- 
tive following exchange of ratifica- 
tions. 

Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided merchandise coming within the 
purview of these agreements will be 
only that originating in one signa- 
tory country and destined for con- 
sumption and/or industralization in 
the other. 

The commercial convention, to be 
in effect for 3 years and subject to re- 
newal unless earlier denounced, in 
the main provides for mutual most- 
favored-nation treatment, with a few 
exceptions, in customs duties and re- 
lated charges; control over means of 
international payments; and freedom 
of land and river transit from taxes, 
obligations, and restrictions for per- 
sons and merchandise, including mer- 
chandise officially in transit from 
third countries. Ordinary “third 
country” treatment in internal taxes 
and charges, sanitary controls, and 
regulations governing purchase, sale, 
or use is provided for articles entering 
one signatory country from the other. 


Free-Zone Facilities Offered 


Pointing to the hope of further 
developing trade through use of free 
zones and related instrumentalities, 
the convention also grants maximum 
mutual use of all free zones facilities. 
Free warehousing in official deposits 
for a maximum of 1 year is provided 
for in-transit merchandise, as well 
as minimum loading, unloading, and 
similar charges for such merchandise. 


With a view to aiding and develop- 
ing the merchant marines of the sig- 
natory countries, merchandise coming 
within the purview of the convention 
preferentially will be transported in 
Uruguayan and Bolivian carriers and 
if possible in equal proportions between 
the two countries. 


During the first year of the con- 
vention, both countries will facilitate 
and promote Bolivian exports to 
Uruguay of lumber, including railroad 
crossties; lead ingots; melted tin and 
silver; crude salt; other minerals; and 
forest products. 





United States will continue to be per- 
mitted, under Public Notice No. 20 of 
April 21, 1955; issued by the Joint 
Chief Controller of Imports and Ex- 
ports. 


Uruguayan products to be exported 
to Bolivia will be mainly wool; diverse 
industrial products, notably automo- 
tive tires and tubes; alpargatas; 
enameled iron table and kitchen uten- 
sils; agricultural implements and 
parts; pharmaceutical products; rice; 
industrial tallow; breeding cattle; 
wheat; wheat flour; and edible oils. 

After the first year the list is subject 
to change. In this connection, there 
Seems to be some prospect that 
Bolivia may be able in the not too 
distant future to export petroleum to 
Uruguay by means of a pipeline to 
the Paraguay River. and thence by 
barge downriver to Uruguay. 


Finally, provision is made for crea- 
tion of a permanent body in each 
country, Comision Nacional del 
Convenio Comerical Boliviano-Uru- 
guayo, and for a mixed commission, 
Comision Mixta del Convenio Co- 
mercial Boliviano-Uruguayo, to be 
composed of bodies from the two 
countries who will supervise the work- 
ing of the convention and related 
trade. Among the functions of the 
mixed commission will be that of pro- 
moting capital investments in each 
country by nationals of the other. 


The payments agreement estab- 
lishes a trade account in convention 
dollars in the Central Bank of Bolivia 
and a reciprocal line of credit equiva- 
lent to US$500,000, with detailed in- 
dications of operations to be included 
in the account. Pending exchange of 
ratifications, a temporary reciprocal 
credit of $250,000 is to be opened. 

This agreement is to be in effect for 
1 year from its effective date but is 
subject to tacit renewals for similar 
periods unless denounced.—Emb., 
Montevideo. 





Egypt Exempts Some Items 
From 7-Percent Import Tax 


Egypt’s additional 7-percent ad 
valorem import duty is not to apply 
to the following items: 

Cultural printed matter, newspapers, maga~ 
zines; industrial equipment and machines re- 
quired for increasing national production; 
raw materials required by industry; supply 
commodities; petroleum products; liv 
and fowl, as will be specified by order of the 
Minister of Finance and Economy; equipment 
and goods imported for reexport; equipment 
and goods reimported after they have been 
exported. 

Exclusion of these items, retroactive 
to September 1, 1955, is provided for 
by Egyptian law No. 502 of October 
13, 1955, which amends article 2 of 
law No. 418 of 1955 establishing the 
7-percent tax (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 19, 1955, p. 8). 


Administration of Law No. 502 rests 
with the Egyptian Minister of Fi- 
nance and Economy.—Emb., Cairo. 
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LEBANON 


Permits Export of Horses 


Export from Lebanon of horses, 
donkeys, and mules, formerly pro- 
hibited, has been authorized by the 
Lebanese High Council of Customs, 
effective November 30, 1955, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee of 
Arabian Horse Husbandry and with 
approval of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture.—Emb., Beirut. 





Enters Breeding Cattle Free 


Lebanon now exempts from customs 
duty imports of purebred and cross- 
bred males of bovine species des- 
tined to improve breeds. 

The Lebanese tariff item affected, 
with former rate shown in paren- 
theses, is as follows: 

3. Bovine animals:.Calves, bull calves, bulls, 
cows, oxen, buffaloes, young buffaloes: (a) 
Purebred and crossbred males destined to im- 


prove breeds (11 percent ad valorem). (Re- 
vised classification). 


—Emb., Beirut. 


MEXICO 
Establishes Classifications 


New specific classifications for spun 
glass fabrics and portable refrigerators 
have been established in the Mexican 
import tariff, effective December 10 
and 17, respectively. 

The new classifications and the rates 
of duty fixed therefor are: 


7.96.12. Fabrics of spun glass weighing over 
300 grams a square meter: 0.05 peso per gross 
kilogram and 5 percent ad valorem. 





8.52.42. Portable refrigerators of ordinary 
metal or wood, even if enameled, of any 
weight: 2 pesos per gross kilogram and 30 
percent ad valorem. 


—Diario Oficial, December 9, 1955. 


Controls Additional Imports 


A variety of items, including bird- 
seed, nails, certain fabrics, thermos 
bottles, air conditioners, stationary en- 
gines, and car radios, have been added 
to the Mexican list of commodities re- 
quiring prior import permit from the 
Ministry of Economy, effective Decem- 
ber 14, 1955. 


The items affected and applicable 
tariff numbers are as follows: 


2.20.00. Birdseed. 


3.54.08. Nails of iron or steel up to 15 
millimeters long. 

4.12.10. Felts or sheets of cotton impregnated 
with pyroxylin or other chemical substances 
to give rigidity, weighing over 450 grams a 
square meter. (Control applies only to those 
impregnated with cellulose and resin.) 

8.52.40. Thermos bottles up to 1 liter in 
capacity. 

8.59.80. Apparatus which together form a 
complete unit for air conditioners, provided 
they comprise cabinet, compressor, coil, ven- 
tilator, and air filter, weighing up to 1,590 
kilograms. 

8.10.70. Stationary internal combustion mo- 
tors weighing up to 70 kilograms, and spare 
parts therefor. 


8.10.71. Stationary internal combustion mo- 
tor weighing over 70 and up to 500 kilograms, 
and spare parts therefor. ‘ 


9.56.32. Radio apparatus incorporated into 
automobiles of all kinds, assembled in the 
country or abroad. 


—Diario Oficial, December 14, 1955. 


Lowers Export Duties 


Mexican export duties on pumpkin 
seed in natural state, unpeeled, 
or peeled, classifications Nos. 20-74 and 
20-75 have been reduced from 7 per- 
cent and 3 percent ad valorem, re- 
spectively, to 4 percent and 1 percent, 
effective December 10, 1955. 


By another measure, effective the 
same date, export duties on certain 
watch parts were reduced. This was 
accomplished by abolishing former 
classification No. 84-23, covering “cases 
and parts for watches,” dutiable at 
10 percent ad valorem, and establish- 
ing in its stead the following new 
tariff items and duties: 


84-23. Movements for pocket or wrist 


watches and wall or table clocks and separate 
parts therefor: 10 percent ad valorem. 


84-24. Gold or gold-plated cases, for wrist 
watches, and parts for same: 3 percent ad 
valorem. 


84-25. Cases of ordinary metal of all kinds 
for wrist watches and parts for same: Free. 


84-26. Cases of ordinary metal of all kinds 
for pocket watches and table or wall clocks, 
and parts for same: 10 percent ad valorem. 

An addition to the tariff index 
stipulates that gold or goldplated cases 
for pocket watches and wall or table 
clocks, as well as parts for same, are 
to be classified under tariff item No. 
91-04. This item, covering gold jewel- 
ry products, is dutiable at 0.45 peso 
a net gram and 35 percent ad 
valorem.—Diario Oficial, December 9, 
1955. 





Business Situation .. . 
(Continued from Page 6) 


The net favorable balance for the first 
8 months of 1955 was US$27,400,000, 
as compared with a loss of US$63,400,- 
000 during the like period of 1954. 
Earlier reports showed a US$45,700,000 
net for the first 6 months, and an 
improvement over 1954 of approxi- 
mately US$135,000,000 but these were 
based on earlier official figures, which 
have since been revised. 

Total receipts reached US$816,000,- 
000, an increase of 17.2 percent over 
the first 8 months of 1954, while total 
payments increased only 10.1 percent, 
to US$746,000,000. This, combined 
with an improvement of US$39,300,000 
in the “net of items not estimated 
monthly”—not included in the above 
figures of receipts and payments— 
accounted for the considerable in- 
crease in the favorable balance over 
last year (US$90,700,000) . 

The principal increases in receipts 
were due to the 31.3-percent increase 
in exports during the first 8 months 


of 1955 over 1954, the 4.9-percent in- 
crease in tourist and border trade 
receipts, and the 40.2-percent increase 
in long-term credits, overbalancing 
the decreases in other items of income, 
including gold and silver production 
and bracero remittances. Increases in 
payments over 1954, on the other 
hand, were slight by comparison. 


Foreign Trade Increases 


The foreign trade totals for the first 
8 months of 1955, released by the 
Bank of Mexico in October, were as 
follows, with corresponding 1954 fig- 
ures in parentheses: Imports, US$581,- 
586,000 (US$528,347,000); and exports, 
US$503,761,000 (US$383,492,000) . 

The improved foreign trade situa- 
tion was attributed to better world 
prices for Mexico’s raw material ex- 
ports, especially metals and minerals, 
and increased production of agricul- 
tural export crops, especially cotton 
and coffee. On the import side, in- 
creased trade was the result of ex- 
panding internal economic activity, 
the heightened pace of industrial de- 
velopment, and the inflationary course 
of domestic prices. 

Mexico’s interest in diversifying its 
foreign trade was emphasized in Oc- 
tober by the visits of the Ministers of 
Finance and Economy and leading 
Mexican businessmen to Western 
European countries, where plans were 
made for closer relations with those 
countries through increased trade and 
foreign investments. 


The National Bank of Foreign Trade 
has reaffirmed Mexico’s need for 
maintaining complete independence 
with respect to its commercial policy, 
adding that Mexico, an underdevel- 
oped country struggling to industrial- 
ize, must maintain complete freedom 
to use tariffs and trade restrictions 
to protect infant industries and its 
balance of payments. 


Tourism Slowed by Hurricanes 


September figures on tourism re- 
flected a seasonal drop, accentuated 
by hurricane and flood conditions. 
Tourists who entered the interior of 
the country totaled 38,288, or 38 per- 
cent below August, 41 percent below 
the July high of 65,310; and 21.2 per- 
cent below the 1955 monthly average. 

The closing of the main highway 
between Monterrey and Mexico City 
for several days seriously affected bus 
and automobile traffic. An estimated 
15,000 tourists who planned to visit 
Mexico City in September canceled 
their plans, but many tourists visited 
northern Mexican cities instead, thus 
benefiting the tourist trade in those 
areas. 

The total number of tourists visit- 
ing Mexico from January through 
September 1955 exceeded the 1954 total 
by about 15,500 persons.—Emb, 
Mexico City. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





India To Buy Plant 
For Coach Factory 


The Ministry of Railways, Railway 
Board, New Delhi, invites bids for the 
procurement of machinery and plant 
for an integral coach factory at Pe- 
rambur. 

A grit blasting plant, an anodizing 
plant, forging furnaces and machines, 
press brakes, eccentric and hydraulic 
presses, guillotine shears, and vertical 
and horizontal lathes are required. 
Machines for drilling, milling, shap- 
ing and slotting, grinding, material 
testing, sheet and section straighten- 
ing, electric welding, profile cutting, 
material cutting and filing, and pipe 
bending and threading also are 
needed. 


Tender forms, instructions, and con- 
ditions of contract may be purchased 
from the Swiss Car & Elevator Man- 
ufacturing Corp., Ltd., Schlieren-Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, for 5 swiss francs 
(1 swiss franc—-US$0.234) plus 10 swiss 
francs per machine group. Tenders 





Greek Housing Organization 
Invites Bids on Steel Bars 


The Workers Housing Organization, 
No. 7 Tositsa Street, Athens, invites 
bids until January 23 for the purchase 
of 1,000 metric tons of concrete rein- 
forcing steel bars, estimated value 
$120,000. 


A copy of the bid announcement is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Additional information and 
assistance to prospective bidders may 
be obtained from the Greek Foreign 
Trade Administration, 729 15th Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 





Honeycomb Foundations 
Sought by Greece 


The Agricultural Bank of 
Greece, Permanent Supplies 
Committee, 23 Venizelos Street, 
Athens, intites bids until Janu- 
ary 19 for 600,000 sheets single- 
ply honeycomb foundation and 
200,000 sheets wired honeycomb 
foundation. 

A copy of the specifications, 
terms, and conditions is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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must reach that corporation not later 
than March 1. 


A copy of the tender notice is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Equipment Wanted for 


Kariba Power Station 


The Federal Hydroelectric Board of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Salisbury 
proposes to invite bids on the follow- 
ing power equipment for the Kariba 
power station: Three 3-phase sets of 
330-kilovolt cables; 2 shunt compen- 
sating reactors for Kariba power sta- 
tion and 10 reactors for substations; 
and main and auxiliary switchgear 


for Kariba power station. 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

interested contractors should sub- 
mit full details of their qualifications 
and experience by January 14 in 
duplicate to the Secretary, Federal 
Hydroelectric Board, P. O. Box 630, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, with a 
copy to the consulting engineers, 
Merz & McLellan, Carliol House, New- 
castle upon Tyne 1, England. Con- 
tractors satisfying the requirements 
of the board will be issued tender 
documents and drawings. 





India To Purchase Cables 
For Damodar Valley Project 


The Deputy Chief Electrical Engi- 
neer, Engineering and Research, Da- 
modar Valley Corporation, Anderson 
House, Alipore, Calcutta 27, invites 
bids until January 31 for the supply 
of 33-kilovolt power cables and ac- 
cessories for Howrah grid substation. 


Copies of specification No. 719-2 and 
sketch No. 1177 and general condi- 
tions of contract covering this pro- 
curement are available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





European-operated farms in South- 
ern Rhodesia reached a record output 
value of $96,684,000 in the 1954-55 sea- 
son, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 


The value increase represented a rise 
of 3.4 percent over 1953-54, principally 
because of a 21-percent increase in 
dairy produce and a slight increase in 
value of the tobacco crop. 


lran Wants Automatic 
Telephone Exchange 


The Iran Ministry of Post, Tele- 
graph, and Telephone invites bids 
until February 19 for an automatic 
branch exchange comprising the fol- 
lowing items: 

Preselector system automatic ex- 
change for 200 extensions with group 
and final selectors allowing for a fu- 
ture extension up to 1,000 lines; 1 
operations desk with provision for 20 
city trunk lines with individual night 
switches; 1 measuring set with plugs 
to be inserted in the main distributor 
for checking all internal and external 
lines; one 60-volt battery, 100 am- 
pere-hours; and additional miscel- 
laneous equipment. Sufficient spare 
and replacement parts to service this 
system for 5 years also are required. 

Quotations should include the price 
of the items c. and f. Khurramshahr 
or Bandar Shahpur and must be 
valid for not less than 2 months. 


A copy of the tender terms and con- 
ditions,’ specifications, and a sample 
contract is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





New Zealand Invites Bids on 


Equipment for Power Station 


The State Hydroelectric Department, 
Wellington (telegraphic address: Ten- 
der 301 Waterpower, Wellington) in- 
vites quotations until May 15 for the 
supply and delivery of equipment for 
the Waipapa power station as follows: 
Three 18,888-kilovolt-ampere genera- 
tors, Specification S. H. D. 21/25/93, 
and three 24,000 B. H. P. turbines, 
Specification S. H. D. 21/25/91. 


Copies of the specifications are 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and from the New Zealand 
Government Trade Commissioner, 1145 
19th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Atomic Energy Data Wanted 
By Commission in Greece 


The Greek Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is interested in receiving litera- 
ture—brochures, advertising matter, 
newsletters, etc.—from American 
firms in the atomic energy field. 


Such material should be addressed 
to the Greek Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Attention Rear Admiral A. G. 
Spanides, Chairman, Palaia Anactora 
(Parliament Building), Athens. 
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Lebanese Firm To Set 
Up Weaving Factory 


Kassatly & Fils, rue Allenby, Beirut, 
Lebanese importers of silk, rayon, 
woolen, and cotton goods, are seek- 
ing American technical assistance and 
machinery for the establishment of a 
woolen weaving factory in Lebanon. 


Wadi M. Kassatly, managing part- 
ner of the firm, has indicated that 
capital for the new enterprise is avail- 
able from Lebanese sources; how- 
ever, American know-how and tech- 
nicians are wanted to assure produc- 
tion and marketing efficiency. 


As a part of the nackage deal to 
supply such technical assistance the 
Lebanese group would welcome pri- 
vate U. S. investment in the new en- 
terprise up to 25 percent of the esti- 
mated $460,000 required initially. Sup- 
plemental data on this proposal are 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Interested firms are invited to write 
direct to Mr. Kassatly at the Beirut 
address. A World Trade Directory re- 
port on Kassatly & Fils is available 
to qualified firms from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division for $1. 





Ceylon Wants Barbed Wire, 
Amber Bottles, and Paper 


The Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Home Affairs, Colombo 7, in- 
vites tenders until January 25 for the 
supply of 59,000 gross empty amber 
bottles. 

The Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colom- 
bo, invites tenders until March 6 
for the following items: 6,950 cwt. 
barbed wire and 340 cwt. steel staples, 
1,478 cwt. mild steel angles, 110 cwt. 
mild steel tees, 461 cwt. rolled steel 
joists, and 1,057 cwt. mild steel chan- 
nels. The Ministry of Finance also 
will accept bids until March 6 for 
51,500 reams of writing paper. 


Copies of bidding conditions and 
specifications are available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





lran in Market To Purchase 
Hand Fire Extinguishers 


The Iranian Tobacco Monopoly, 
Tehran, invites bids until January 25 
for 1,000 hand carbon dioxide fire 
extinguishers. Quotations should be 
ec. and f. Bandar Shahpur, Iran. 

A copy of the bidding conditions 
and specifications is available for re- 
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India Needs Steam 


Breakdown Cranes 


‘ The Director General, India Store 
Department, in London, invites bids 
for steam breakdown cranes required 
by the Indian Railways, as follows: 
35 broad-gage cranes and 52 meter- 
gage cranes with varying lifting ca- 
pacities. 

Tender forms may be obtained from 
the Director General at the Govern- 
ment Building, Bromyard Avenue, Ac- 
ton, London W 3, England, for 10 shill- 
ings (US$1.40), not refundable, and 
specifications also are available there. 
Tenders .should reach the Director 
General by February 10, and corre- 
spondence on this bid should quote 
reference number 250/55/DH/RLY. 

Supplemental data on this bid invi- 
tation are available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreigi. Commerce, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Cement Company in Iran To 
Buy Complete Power Plant 


Isfahan Cement Co., Ltd., Khiaban- 
e-Hezar Jerib, Isfahan, wishes to pur- 
chase a complete power plant, either 
diesel or turbine, according to the fol- 
lowing specifications: Three diesel- 
generator sets having an output of 
800-1000 kilowatts each, with distribu- 
tion panels, 6,300 volts, 3 phases, 50 
cycles; or two turbine-generator sets 
having an output of 1,250-1,500 kilo- 
watts each, with distribution panels, 
6300 volts, 3 phases, 50 cycles. 


Interested suppliers should quote 
direct to the Isfahan Cement Co. A 
World Trade Directory report on this 
company is available to qualified U. S. 
companies for $1, from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Tender Documents Available 
On Iran Sulfur-Grinding Mill 


A copy of the call for tenders, sample 
contract, and conditions for tender for 
a sulfur grinding mill, bid deadline 
February 4, 1956 (not 1958 as stated 
previously), is now available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

This bid invitation was published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, January 2, 
1956, page 12. 





view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States, 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 


cannot assume responsibility for any - 


transactions undertaken. with these 
firms. 


World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able when indicated by symbol (*), 
Firms domiciled in the United States 
may obtain this material on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Brushes and Brooms: 

England—A. W. Fenny & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, manufacturer, exporter), 
Skinner St., Stockton-on-Tees, wishes 
to export direct or through agent all 
grades and types of industrial, agri- 
cultural, and household brushes and 
brooms. Price lists will be furnished 
by firm upon request. 


Clothing and Accessories: 


Austria—Koma Herren-, Damen-, 
und Kinder-Garderobe, Kar! Mandl K, 
G. (importer, manufacturer), 28 Al- 
serstrasse, Vienna IX, wishes to export 
direct or through agent 10,000 monthly 
of plastic raincoats for men, women, 
and children. Independent quality in- 
spection available in Vienna at buyer's 
expense. 


Colombia—Steve Frolich (exporter), 
Apt. Aereo 1435, Cali, wishes to export 
direct or through agent fine fancy 
straw hats, in white and colors, for 
men and women. Price information 
available.* 

Denmark—Excellent, v/S, Borge & 
S. Rosenbaum (export merchant), 7 
I. E. Ohlsensgade, Copenhagen, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
hand-knitted cardigans, sweaters, and 
socks of Norwegian origin, 100% finest 
quality wool, for men, women, and 
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children. Set of photographs avail- 
able.* 

Fabrics: 

India—Jethmall Dhalamall (manu- 
facturer, export merchant, whole- 
saler), 7/IA Lindsay St., Calcutta 16, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent 506 yards monthly handloom 
dress materials and brocades, em- 
broidered or woven with real silver, 
imitation silk, and silk. 

Furniture: 

Franc e—Etablissements Balancia 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
60 rue Louis-Bordier, Talence, Gi- 
ronde, wishes to export direct or 
through agent good-quality canvas 
and tubular steel relaxation seats, such 
as adjustable and rocking type chaise 
longues and armchairs for garden, 
lawn, porch, camping, and other uses. 
Couches and hammocks on stands also 
are available. Firm also may consider 
concluding a working or licensing 
agreement with interested U. S. firms, 
as well as sale of patents, or other 
arrangements. Set of descriptive liter- 
atute, clippings, and photographs 
available.* 


Jewelry: 


Italy—A. Alioto di A. Testa (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 7-5 
Via Ippolito d’Aste, Genoa, wishes to 
export, on an outright sale basis or 
through U. S. agent, assorted silver 
filigree work, Florentine-style brace- 
lets, silver cuff links and placecard 
holders (American style), 18-kKarat 
gold bracelets and charms. 


Sewing Machines: 


Japan—Kamyar Commercial Corp. 
(exporter), No. 13, 3-chome, Shu- 
moku-cho, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, wishes 
to export direct sewing machines. 

Sporting Goods: 

Spain—Jose Bolumburu Olasolo 
(manufacturer, exporter), Apartado 
92, Eibar, Guipuzcoa wishes to export 
On an outright sale basis or through 
agent 100 monthly of double- and 
Single-barrel sporting shotguns. 


Textiles: 


Netherlands—N. V. Katoenfabrieken 
v/h Arntzenius Jannink & Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 15, Waterstraat, 
Goor, wishes to export through re- 
gional agents in the United States 
white, gray, and colored woven cotton 
fabrics, with and without dobby effect. 


Set of literature, price list, and samples 
available.* 


Tools: 
Germany—Voelker, Forst & Merten 
KG. (manufacturer, exporter), 42 


Neuenhoferstrasse, Solingen, wishes to 
export direct cutting tools for horti- 
culture, fruit, and viticulture, as well 


as poultry shears. Catalog avail- 
able.* 
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New Zealand To Buy 
Girder Spans 


Tenders for the supply and 
fabrication of steel girder spans 
for composite plate girder 
bridges are invited until Janu- 
ary 31 by the Secretary, Tenders 
Board, Ministry of Works, P. O. 
Box 8015, Government Build- 
ings, Wellington. 

A copy of specification No. 
P. W. 81/12/15 covering this ma- 
terial is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 











EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Accessories: 


Netherlands—N. V. Technische Han- 
delsonderneming A. A. Gast (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer) 50-52 
Ruysdaelstraat, Amsterdam, wishes to 
purchase direct automotive safety 
belts, electric parts for automobiles 
and motorcycles, and automotive ac- 
cessories. 


Cosmetics: ° 


British Malaya—The Borneo Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant), 
Crosby House, 71 Robinson Road, Sin- 
gapore, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for cosmetics and per- 
fumery. 


Fibers: 


France—Comptoir Textile du Sud- 
Ouest (wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, sales agent), 21 rue Jean- 
Jaures, Lavelanet, Ariege, wishes to 
purchase direct or obtain agency for 
dacron and vegetable fibers. Quanti- 
ties will be stated upon receipt of price 
quotations. 





Foodstuffs: 
Germany—Jugoslavische Landes- 
produkte Zarko Zanger (importing 


distributor), 30 Schwanenwik, Ham- 
burg, wishes to purchase direct frozen 
poultry, in 100-ton lots and up, in- 
cluding dressed and undressed 
turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, and 
fryers. Firm urgently requests air- 
mail offers from reliable exporters. 


Machinery: 

Pakistan—Dost Mohammad Cotton 
Mills, Ltd. (manufacturer), A/15, Sind 
Industrial Trading Estate, Mangopir 
Road, Karachi, wishes to purchase di- 
rect baling presses for cotton yarn. 

Metals and Minerals: 

France—Societe A.M.C.-Application 
Des Industries Metallurgiques & 
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Chimiques (importer, distributor), 110 
rue de Richelieu, Paris, wishes to 
purchase direct one carload lot of ti- 
tanium oxide and selenium. 

Metal Scrap: 

Morocco—David Guenoun (import- 
ing distributor), 52 rue Legazpi, Tan- 
gier, wishes to purchase direct 50 tons 


of copper scrap, and 25 tons of alumi- 
num scrap. 


Plastics: : 

Austria—Koma Herren-, Damen-, 
und Kinder-Garderobe, Karl Mandl, 
K. G. (manufacturer of raincoats), 28 
Alserstrasse, Vienna IX, wishes to 


purchase direct or obtain agency for 
plastic material for raincoats. 


Radios and Television: 

France—L. Borthayre (Etablisse- 
ments Radio Bort) (retailer, manufac- 
turer’s agent, distributor, assembler of 
radio sets), 39 rue d’Espagne, Bay-~ 
onne, Basses-Pyrenees, wishes to pur- 
chase direct or obtain general agency 
for radio sets, spare parts, and related 
equipment, as well as television equip- 
ment and components, and related 
lines. 

Firm also wishes to contact U. 8. 
companies interested in purchasing 
patents covering firm’s inventions, 
one in connection with radio equip- 
ment for use on passenger automo- 
biles, and the other relative to pocket 
cigarette lighters. All desired infor- 
mation will be furnished upon re- 
quest. 

Sporting Goods: 

Italy—Zucchi & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor), 31, Via Leonida Bissolati, 
Rome, wishes to purchase direct. best 
grade hunting, target shooting, and 
side arms, including shotguns, rifles, 
and pistols; fishing equipment and 
tackle, including fishing poles, reels, 
and parts; outboard engines in gen- 
eral, 3 to 30 hp., and inboard engines; 
plastic and light alloy boats; and all 
motor boating equipment, such as 


speedometers, compasses, and marine 
fittings. 


Sterilizer: 

Pakistan—Dost Mohammad Cotton 
Mills, Ltd. (manufacturer), A/15, Sind 
Industrial Trading Estate, Mangopir 
Road, Karachi, wishes to purchase 
direct sterilizer for absorbent cotton 
wool—1,000 1-lb. packets, 5” x 10”, 
daily. 

Textiles: 


Belgium—Michel Andre (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 25 rue du Soleil, Ren- 
aix, wishes to purchase direct suiting 
material made of rayon and acetate 
staple fibers. Sample available.* 

Toilet Goods: 

Sweden—AB Ervino (importing dis- 
tributor), 6 Vallgatan, Goteborg C, 
wishes to purchase direct toilet cases 
containing brush sets, or sets con- 
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taining comb, mirror, and brush, of 
first-class U. S. manufacture. 

Tools: 

Canada—Adeon Importation Reg’d. 
(importer), 407 3d Ave., Quebec, P. Q., 
seeks direct purchase of mechanical 
and carpenter tools. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 

Italy—Fratelli Gianni (importing 
distributor), Via Zarotto 6, Milan, 
wishes to obtain agency from manu- 
facturers of household appliances. 

Belgian Cong o—CFAO-Compagnie 
Francaise de |’Afrique Occidentale 
(importer of mechanical products, au- 
tomobiles, trucks, and tractors), place 
Leopold, Leopoldville, wishes to obtain 
exclusive agency from U. S. firm 
manufacturing all types of large elec- 
trical equipment, including refrigera- 
tors, electric stoves, and air-condi- 
tioners. 

Industrial Products: 

Germany—H. C. Smeja, Techn. 
Buero (manufacturer’s agent) , 131 Op- 
pumer Strasse, Krefeld, wishes to act 
as representative of U. S. firm manu- 
facturing technical industrial products 
pertaining to the apparatus and ma- 
chine industry, and to the chemical, 
rayon, coal, and steel industries. 

Leather: 

Austria—A. Achermann (importer, 
sales agent), 24/8a Langegasse, Vienna 
VIII, seeks agency for shoe findings. 

Minerals: 

Australia—Bilts Trading Co. Pty., 
Ltd. (exporter), 169a Exhibition St., 
Melbourne, Victoria, wishes to act as 
buying agent for users of rare earths. 

Sporting Goods: 

New Zealand—Brittain Wynyard & 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 91 
Customs St. E., Auckland, seeks agency 
for fishing reels. 

Tools: 

Denmark—Aage Mollers Eftf., Helge 
Maack-Petersen (manufacturer’s 








India To Purchase 
Steel Plates 


The Iron and Steel Controller, 
33 Netaji Subhas Road, Calcut- 
ta, invites bids until February 3 
for 2,000 tons mild steel plates, 
tender No. CDN-A/86-5201/12, 
and for 5,000 tons heavy struc- 
turals, bid deadline February 7, 
tender No. CDN-A/86-5201/13. 

Prospective bidders must sub- 
mit tenders on forms which 
contain detailed specifications, 
obtainable from the India Sup- 
ply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
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agent), 20 Stormgade, Copenhagen, 
seeks agency for hand and electric 
tools for automobile garages, and 
woodworking machinery. 


Pharmaceuticals: 


Belgium—tEtablissements Louis 
Bourgeois SPRL (importing distribu- 
tor), 384-384a, avenue de la Couronne, 
Brussels, seeks exclusive agency for 
Belgium, Belgian Congo, or Benelux 
countries, for medical and pharma- 
ceutical accessories, toiletries, and 
sanitary articles. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 
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India—Krishan Parshad Mehra, rep- 
resenting Krishan Parshad Brothers, 
Bombay, and Central India Electric 
Works, 25 Jwaharnagar, Sadar Bazar, 
Delhi 6, is interested in the purchase 
of plant for manufacturing domestic 
electrical appliances, bicycles and mo- 
tor bicycles, paints, insulating mate- 
rials, and fibers. 

Mr. Mehra also is interested in ob- 
taining technical information and in 
establishing some of these industries 
with U. S. capital. Scheduled to arrive 
January 10, via New York, for an in- 
definite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Lloyds Associates, Ltd., 15 William St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

Italy—Dr. Leonida Casaglia, repre- 
senting Incisa, s.p.a., Via Matteotti 61, 
Lissone, Milan, is interested in repre- 
senting U. S. manufacturers of rein- 
forced plastic panels, or obtaining a 
licensing arrangement. Was sched- 
uled to arrive December 6, via New 
York, for a visit of*6 months. U. 8. 
address: c/o Hotel Henry Hudson, 353 
W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 

Mezxico—Octavio Casavantes Gon- 
zales, Edificio La Nacional, Despacho 
203, Monterrey, Nuevo Léon, is inter- 
ested in raw materials, equipment, 
and supplies for oil hydrogenating 
plants, steel mills, and breweries. Was 
scheduled to arrive January 4, via 
Laredo, Tex., for a visit of about 2 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Hotel Roose- 
velt, Madison Ave. and 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.; and c/o Philadelphia & 
Reading Corp., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Itinerary: New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

Current World Trade Directory re- 
port being prepared. 

Nicaragua—Mrs. Adilia L. de Solor- 
zano, Segunda Calle N.E. No. 105, 
Managua, is interested in lingerie, 
women’s dresses, handbags, and house- 
hold ornaments. Was scheduled to 
arrive December 19, via Los Angeles, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Black Fox Military Academy, Los 





Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained by 
firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilation. Brief 
extracts from these data follow 
each title for which such data are 
available. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Italy—The Italian market for air- 
conditioning and refrigerating equip- 
ment is limited almost entirely to in- 
dustrial users as there is little or no 
demand for air-conditioning instal- 
lations in private homes. Italian pro- 
duction of household refrigerators, 
consisting of fairly good, small, rela- 
tively low-priced units, exceeds do- 
mestic demand. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Pakistan.—No air-conditioning or re- 
frigeration equipment is manufac- 
tured domestically. The semitropical 
climate is conducive to extensive use 
of air conditioners and refrigerators 
but balance-of-payments difficulties 
limit imports. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
France.—Chemicals are distributed 
by about 350 importers and some 250 
wholesalers. The trade is centered in 
Paris. There are very few chemical 
retailers. Most of the estimated 24,- 
000 druggists and pharmacists in 
France carry a line of chemicals, gen- 
erally packaged for household needs, 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
United Kingdom.—Chemical imports 
cover a variety of products, principal- 
ly raw materials for use in the chemi- 
cal and allied industries and items 
required to supplement domestic pro- 
duction or to relieve temporary short- 
ages. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Morocco.—Al- 
though there are many small retail- 
ers of electrical supplies and equip- 
ment in the principal towns of French 
Morocco, only a limited number of 
importers and distributors are of in- 
terest to international trade. Ex- 
cept for the firms handling indus- 
trial electrical equipment, these im- 
porters also act as wholesalers and 
retailers, and distribute to the mul- 
titude of small retail outlets handling 
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Uruguayan Wool... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ness and industrial activity remained 
restricted. The volume of operations 
on the local stock exchange was 13 
points lower than in September. 


Average prices for securities on the 


market held their own, but those of 
Government issues weakened. Wages, 
prices, and unemployment continued 
in a moderate uptrend. A feeling of 
uncertainty and of some pessimism 
characterized the atmosphere, as in 
previous months. 


Belief was widespread that the 
Argentine devaluation move made it 
imperative for Uruguay also to devalue 
in order to avoid disastrous results 
for its principal exports, which are 
the same as Argentina’s. Aside from 
the fact that the Bank of the Republic 
on October 28 temporarily suspended 
foreign exchange transactions with 
Argentina, the month ended before 
the Government had had time to for- 
mulate and announce its future 
monetary policy. 


Free-Market Peso Drops 


Reflecting the general economic sit- 
uation, increased speculation in other 
currencies, and uncertainty over Gov- 
ernment monetary policy, the Uru- 
guayan peso on the free market 
dropped to 3.75 to the dollar by the 
end of October. 


Apparently concerned over infla- 
tionary tendencies and the heavy vol- 
ume of rediscounting—except as 
applied to raw materials and live- 
stock—the Bank of the Republic on 
October 5 raised its rediscount rate 
from a flat 4% percent to rates rang- 
ing up to 6 percent. The rate for 
transactions involving livestock and 
raw materials was cut to 4 percent. 
The new regulation also made re- 
newals quite difficult. 

Official data released in Octogger 
indicated that foreign exchange sold 
for imports (totaling $159,178,318 
equivalent) during the first 3 quarters 
of 1955 exceeded by approximately 
$31,711,500 equivalent the amount pur- 
chased as a result of exports ($127,- 
466,822). This suggested that if for- 
eign trade operations continued at 
about the same level through the 
fourth quarter, Uruguay would have 
an unfavorable commercial balance 
of roughly $42 million for 1955. 


The Export-Import Control Office 
opened numerous import quotas total- 
ing $9,440,000 equivalent and involving 
many countries, several of them East 
European. Most of the quotas were 
for raw materials, including $700,000 


from the United States and/or 
Canada. 


According to preliminary figures, 
Uruguay’s exports to the United States 
—mMmainly wool, woolens, and canned 
beef—were valued at $609,411 in ~ 
tober, as compared with $635,759 
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September 1955 and $1,513,798 in 
September 1954. 

The five new oil wells drilled by 
ANCAP in the San Jacinto area hav- 
ing proved a failure, ANCAP bought 
the drilling equipment from the 
American concern it had hired to do 
the drilling, and planned to use it fur- 
ther in the northeastern part of the 
country. 


Power Lines Opened 


In an effort to keep pace with grow- 
ing power and communication re- 
quirements of the increasing Uru- 
guayan population, the Government 
utility monopoly inaugurated 6 elec- 
tric power lines (4 of 110,000 volts each 
and 2 of 30,000) running from the 
hydroelectric installation at Rincon 
del Bonete to several interior towns. 
It also announced plans to install 52,- 
000 additional telephone lines in Mon- 
tevideo, which will bring the city’s 
system to a total of 121,000 lines. 


The opening of Uruguay’s First Na- 
tional Production Exposition, origi- 
nally set for October 12, was officially 
scheduled for December 29. The cost 
of the exposition thus far being placed 
at 3,000,000 pesos and much time and 
thought having gone into its execu- 
tion, Government officials and busi- 
ness leaders alike hope it will attract 
large numbers of visitors and specta- 
tors from adjoining countries, prove 
to be a good advertisement for Uru- 
guay, and at least temporarily stimu- 
late economic activity in certain fields. 
—Emb., Montevideo. 
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Construction in... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


squatters in unoccupied areas. Ap- 
preciating the hazard to life and 
health, the government undertook the 
building of multistory structures avail- 
able to occupants of squatter areas 
at a modest rental. This program al- 
ready has provided housing for 146,000 
persons, and projects approved and 
under way will raise this figure to 
about 200,000. 


Contemplated government activity 
includes a development plan for Yau- 
mati, one of the most densely popu- 
lated areas in the Colony. The plan 
will provide for the construction on 
a private basis of residential and in- 
dustrial buildings, with reserved sec- 
tions for government and public pur- 
poses such as parks and recreation 
grounds. 

Private construction activity con- 
tinues to be extensive. In the 3 months 
ended September 1955, building per- 
mits were issued to authorize the con- 
struction of 299 European- and Chin- 
ese-type houses, 7 apartment build- 
ings, 2 factory dormitories, 4 stores, 2 
garages, 13 factories and a workshop, 
a polyclinic, 2 club houses, 1 filling sta- 
tion, 3 schools, a library building, and 
a drying shed. Plans also are under 
way for the construction of a new 26- 


WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION 





SERVICE 








Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its World Trade Infor- 
mation Service. ; 


WTIS reports, presented in an im- 
proved format.and printed in easy- 
to-read type, are arranged in five 
convenient “packages”: 


Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a 
year; $8.50 if mailed abroad); Part 2, 
Operations Reports ($6 a year; $8.50 if 
mailed abroad); Part 3, Statistical 
Reports ($6 a year, $7.50 if mailed 
abroad); Part 4, Utilities Abroad ($3 
a year; $4 if mailed abroad); Part 5, 
Fairs and Exhibitions ($6 a year; $8 
if mailed abroad). 


Subscriptions for the World Trade 
Information Service may be placed 
with U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or with the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Remittances payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents should accom- 
pany subscriptions. 

Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: j 


Economic Reports 


Basic Data on the Economy of 
Pakistan. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-102. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 


Operations Reports 


Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Thailand. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-114. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


Marking and Labeling Require- 
ments of India. WTIS, Part 2, No. 
55-115. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of An- 
gola. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-116. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


Utilities Abroad 

Railways of Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia— Basic Information Sources. 
WTIS, Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 
cents. 

Civil Aviation in India. WTIS, Part 
4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 20 cents: 

Norwegian Merchant Shipping. 
WTIS, Part 4, No. 55-22. 6 pp. 20 cents. 





story luxury hotel, which would serve 
to ease the shortage of accommoda- 
tions and further stimulate already 
active tourist traffic. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





U. S. Exhibits Widely Acclaimed 
At International Trade Fairs 


The U. S. Government’s international trade fair program—which re- 
ceives private industry’s fullest cooperation—now in its second year, is 
paying big dividends in explaining the American way of life and the 
free-enterprise system to millions of people around the world. 

At Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian Silver Jubilee Exhibition presented six 


gold awards and one special prize for 
the prefabricated American pavilion, 
which was declared the “most pop- 
ular” one. Visitors were estimated at 
800,000 for the 2 weeks’ duration. Em- 





This article is based on a report 
made by Roy F. Williams, Director of 
the Office of International Trade 
Fairs, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
upon his return from an inspection 
tour of Government exhibits at inter- 
national trade fairs. 





peror Haile Selassie presented the 
awards and made frequent visits to the 
U. 8S. exhibit, which had as its theme 
“Industry Serves Man.” 

American displays included acti- 
vated kitchens producing cakes of 
familiar American mixes; toy trains; 
hydroelectric models and train repair 
shops; animated cow and chicken; and 
a large 18-panel coffee demonstration 
entitled “From the Bean to the Cup” 
of direct importance to the coffee- 
based economy of Ethiopia. 

U. S. handlooms and other do-it- 
yourself tools had a popular following 
at all fairs. Bloc country participation 
was notably disappointing in com- 
parison with the overcrowding at the 
U. S. displays. 


American Way of Life Shown 


In Karachi and Djakarta, the U. S. 
exhibits of the American way of life 
were seen by millions and literally 
“stole the show” in these first partici- 
pations in Pakistan and Indonesia. 
In Djakarta, an automatic voting ma- 
chine caused a sensation. Black and 
white drawings of 15 of the American 
exhibits were used in the top line of 
levers. Each person was shown how 
to operate the curtain and the levers 
and then permitted to close the cur- 
tain and pull down 5 levers indicating 
his 5 favorite exhibits. 


The theme at Karachi was “Toward 
a More Abundant Tomorrow,” illus- 
trating America’s production for peace 
and man’s well-being. The U.S. exhibit 
Was a success, virtually all of the 1 
million persons in attendance at the 
fair visiting the American displays. 
Displays included the latest Pakistani 
and American clothes made from 
Pakistani jute processed in the United 
States, knitting machines and sam- 
ples of knitted cloth, industrial and 
household sewing machines, do-it- 
yourself woodworking tools, type- 
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setting machines, plastics, box-making 
machines, gas refrigerators, stove and 
heaters to tie in with the new natural 
gas line in Pakistan, farm machinery, 
a working model of a hydroelectric 
plant, and poultry equipment. 


First TV Program in Pakistan 


A U.S. exhibit again stole the show 4 
days before the curtain rose officially 
on Pakistan’s third International In- 
dustries Fair, where several hundred 
guests watched their first television 
program in Pakistan and pulled levers 
on the only automatic voting machine 
in the country—if not all of Asia. 


When the fair got under way in 
Karachi, a few Russians from the huge 
Soviet exhibit came and looked at the 
U. S. Central Exhibit. They saw part 
of an hour-and-a-half television 
show with native Pakistan performers, 
in an air-conditioned theater. Scat- 
tered around the fairgrounds were 24 
television receivers that drew the 
crowds to the American show. So ef- 
fective was the TV presentation that 
a newspaper editorial commented: 
“Participation of the United States for 
the first time in the Pakistan Interna- 
tional Industries Fair has enabled the 
people of Pakistan to view that dream 
invention of modern times—the tele- 
vision.” 


The Indian Industries Fair in New 
Delhi, giant of all international trade 
fairsin Asian countries, saw American 
participation at its best and costliest. 
In direct competition and closely situ- 
ated near the Soviet, Polish, Czecho- 
slovakian, and communist Chinese 
large-scale exhibits, the U. S. pavilion, 
with adjoining industrial displays, oc- 
cupied 100,000 square feet of central 
space, which was the largest single 
country exhibition at the fair. The 
Iron Curtain countries seem to have 
mastered architecture and illumina- 
tion in their impressive buildings but 
lack the all-important animation and 
exciting developments, which continu- 
ally draw bigger crowds to the U. 8. 
pavilions. 


“Atoms for Peace” Shown 

The “Atoms for Peace” demonstra- 
tions in industry, medicine, and agri- 
culture, together with live demonstra- 
tions of television shows, best illus- 
trated the American technique at trade 
fairs, which bring millions of people 
jamming through the doors and turn- 


stiles to see this country’s leadership 
in new developments and in two-way 
trade so necessary for economic prog- 
ress among the free nations. 

At the Indian Industries Fair, the 
crowds far surpassed expectations, 
which in large measure was attribu- 
ted to the pulling power of the first 
presentation of TV at the U. S. exhibit, 
Leaflets were passed among the crowds 
queued in front of the American dis- 
play to attend the Czech exhibit. So 
overwhelming was the attendance, 
estimated at several millions, that one 
of the Indian papers described the 
American exhibit as “the dream in- 
vention of modern times.” 

President Rajendra Prasad of India 
and Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru visited the American exhibit. 
It marked the first time that the 
President was televised. 

At New Delhi, Indian boys and girls, 
acting as guides, were dressed in red, 
white, and blue outfits and spoke Eng- 
lish as well as their native language, 
American exhibits again were dyna- 
mic and activated. Exhibits of the 
Soviet satellites showed oversize in- 
dustrial machine tools and mock-ups 
of tractors and other implements. 
They stressed wines, liquors, food- 
stuffs, silks, scarves and shoes, depict- 
ed great wheat fields, and displayed 
pictures of hydroelectric dams. 

At Phnom Penh, capital of Cam- 
bodia, a comparatively modest exhibit 
drew crowds estimated to equal the full 
population of the city—4.8 million 
The American story of “Peace, Free- 
dom, and Progress” was told in prod- 
ucts understandable to the Cam- 
bodian people and attainable by them 
in the march of progress through free- 
dom of enterprise and trade. An in- 
expensive home, using Cambodian ma- 
terials which could replace the univer- 
sa] grass huts that dot the countryside, 
sewing machines, woodworking ma- 
chinery, farm machinery and tractors, 
a soya exhibit and vocational educa- 
tion testing equipment along with 
television, voting machines, and af 
outstanding transportation exhibit 
were part of the U. S. pavilion. 


The final U. S. trade fair and the 
first in Latin America, included in the 
Office of International Trade Fait 
program, was “strikingly successful” 
at Bogota, Colombia. The Department 
of Commerce was joined by the Agr 
culture Department, industrial exhk 
bits were seen side by side with dairy 
machinery, reconstituted milk ma 
chines, utilizing surplus stocks @ 
dried milk and butter fats, and ice 
cream cones were given away. Surplw 
flour stocks were used in the baking @ 
115,000 sample half-pound loaves @ 
bread and 450 cakes which were dit 
tributed free. 


The purpose of the trade fair pro 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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UTILITIES AND SERVICES 





Cuba Restricts Motor 
Transport Expansion 


Stating that the Cuban motor trans- 
port industry has reached the satura- 
tion point insofar as public service 
carriers are concerned, the Ministry 
of Transportation has announced that 
it will refuse to issue operating 
licenses to enterprises proposing to 
render additional public service trans- 
portation of cargo and/or passengers 
unless an existing demand can be 
shown. 

The statement, issued as resolution 
No. 3066 on November 15, 1955, was 
published in the Official Gazette of 
November 17. 

The preamble to the new resolution 
explains that the restriction is being 
imposed to strengthen the position of 
legitimate transport companies and to 
put an end to the present state of 
“anarchy.” 

The preamble states that the num- 
ber of enterprises in the various cate- 
gories of Cuba’s motorized transport 
industry, and the number of vehicles 
used in each, are as follows: Passenger 
transport, 452 enterprises, with a total 
of 4,014 buses; long-distance trans- 
portation of cargo, 71, with 3,696 truck 
units; local cargo transportation, 972, 
with 2,974 truck units; furniture mov- 
ing, 79, with 214 vans; contract car- 
riage of freight, 60, with 360 trucks; 
and distribution of merchandise, 33,- 
683 privately operated trucks. 

On the basis of the findings of the 
Ministry’s technical experts, it was 
concluded that existing enterprises, 
together with the railroads, can pro- 
vide sufficient service to meet total 
demand and that further expansion 
would be uneconomic. 





Martinique Tourist Bureau 
Plans To Attract Visitors 


The new Tourist Bureau for Marti- 
nique, established by the Ministry of 
Public Works, Transportation, and 
Tourism in July 1955, has received a 
contribution of 1 million francs from 
the Chamber of Commerce. The Gen- 
eral Council has appropriated 500,000 
francs and an equal sum has been 
authorized by the Ministry of Public 
Works. Its total budget therefore will 
be approximately $6,000, and although 
not a large sum, it indicates that the 
Government is interested in tourism. 


In past years, approximately 10 
visits were made by large cruise ships 
to Martinique during the season mid- 
December through mid-April. The 
1956 schedule calls for 21 visits, which 
should bring a substantial increase in 
the number of tourists visiting the 
island—Cons., Martinique. 
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World Air-Cargo Code Adopted 


The first worldwide code governing 
carriage, handling, and labeling of 
special air cargoes was to become ef- 
fective on January 1 on the services of 
scheduled airlines which are mem- 
bers of the International Air Transport 
Association, as announced by the as- 
sociation. 

The code, which includes standard 
designs for special symbols to be used 
for labeling various types of cargo, 
has been approved by interested gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Possible application of the provisions 
of this code to other forms of trans- 
port are being studied by the United 
Nations and other international 
agencies. 

The fruit of 5 years of work by 
IATA’s Permanent Working Group 
on Restricted Articles, the code lists 
more than 2,000 types of cargo re- 
quiring special handling and pre- 
scribes proper packing, handling, and 
stowage methods and the labeling 
for each type. Also covered are 
quantities allowable on any single 
passenger or cargo aircraft. 

The list, to be kept under constant 
review by the group, covers a wide 
range of commodities, from abrasives 
to various forms of zirconium, and 
includes radioactive isotopes, which for 
the most part can be transported 
only by air because of their short 
effective life. 

IATA’s special labels are basically 
pictorial so as to avoid confusion of 
languages on worldwide air transport 
networks. Poisons are represented by 
the traditional skull and crossbones, 
explosives by a bursting bomb, radio- 





Contract Signed for New 
Hilton Hotel in India 


Hilton Hotels International signed 
a contract on November 25 with the 
New India Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of Bombay, for the construction and 
lease of a Hilton Hotel in New Delhi. 
It will be subject to approval by the 
Government of India. 


New India is to erect the building 
at a cost of 30 million rupees and lease 
it to Hilton for 25 years (1 rupee— 
US$0.21). The building, to have 300 
rooms, completely air - conditioned, 
with Indian decor, is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in mid-1958. 


Hilton’s investment will be compar- 
atively small and will consist mainly 
of such items as hotel equipment and 
foodstuffs. Foreign management at 
first will comprise not more than 20 
persons, but Hilton will institute a 
training program for Indian staff 
members, who would eventually take 
over management. 


active substances by a cloud emitting 
jagged lightning rays, and so on. 


Code Aids Handling 


Acceptance of the IATA code on a 
worldwide basis makes it possible to 
move freely these so-called restricted 
articles over interline routings involv- 
ing the services of more than one air- 
line, without repacking or relabelling 
and with complete understanding by 
all personnel involved. 


The absence of such uniformity has 
made it difficult to ship many of the 
commodities between points having no 
direct single carrier connections. It 
has restricted the usefulness of iso- 
topes, as they not only require very 
careful handling but lose their effec- 
tiveness in a short time. 


Formally entitled IATA Regulations 
Relating to the Carriage of Restricted 
Articles by Air, the code has been 
issued by the Traffic Director of IATA- 
Copies of the 142-page document, in 
English or Spanish, may be obtained 
for the price of US$3.50 each from 
IATA’s Head Office in Montreal, Can- 
ada. ‘ 





Merchant Marine Has 
1,064 Active Vessels 


The active oceangoing U. S. mer- 
chant fleet consisted of 1,064 vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons and over on Decem- 
ber 1, 1955, the U. S. Maritime Admin- 
istration he- announced. 


The active fleet thus was down by 
26 vessels from the number active on 
November 1, 1955. 

Of this fleet 29 vessels were Govern- 
ment-owned and 1,035 privately 
owned. Privately owned vessels tem- 
porarily inactive and Government- 
owned vessels employed in loading 
grain for storage or undergoing repairs 
are not included in the figures. Sixty- 
two vessels in the custody of the De- 
partments of Defense, State, and In- 
terior also are excluded. 

The total privately owned fleet 
showed a net decrease of 6 active ves- 
sels, by the foreign sale of 4 tankers 
and 2 freighters. 

The Government’s fleet lost 2 re- 
serve fleet vessels, one sold for use as 
a breakwater and the other returned 
to its owner, the Coast Guard, for 
sale. Thus there was a net loss of 8 
vessels in the total merchant fleet, 
active and inactive, which on Decem- 
ber 1, 1955, numbered 3,245 vessels. 

Delivery of a private freighter and 
a Navy reefer brought the total of 
merchant oceangoing vessels being 
built or under conversion to 30. 
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Extensive Rail and Highway Construction 
Under Way or Projected in Azerbaijan 


Extensive railroad and road con- 
struction is under way in Azerbaijan, 
Northern Iran, and considerable addi- 
tional wor is planned for the near 
future. 

This construction includes railways 
from Tabriz to Mianeh and to the 
Turkish border, improvement of the 
road from Tabriz to the Turkish bor- 
der, and 1,150 kilometers of other 
roads. 

The Tabriz-Mianeh railway is ex- 
pected to be completed by February 
1957, and the section between Mianeh 
and Marageh will be finished by July 
1956. 

The Iranian Government is said to 
have decided to proceed with con- 
struction of a railway between Tabriz 
and Qotur on the Turkish border, 
which would connect with the Turkish 
railway now being extended. Survey 
of this line will begin in the near 
future and the line is expected to be 
finished within 3 years. 


Roads To Aid Turkish Traffic 


4 

In an effort to facilitate movement 
of goods arid passengers between 
Turkey: and Iran, the road between 
Tabriz and Bazarghan will be con- 
verted into a hard-surfaced, first-class 
road 9 meters wide. This road is now 
in poor condition and may be impas- 
sable for long periods during the 
winter. Survey work will begin in the 
near future, and improvements should 
be finished in 2 years. 


Improvement of the road between 
Tabriz and Mianeh is included in a 
contract for 6,000 kilometers of road 
construction which the Iranian Gov- 
ernment has awarded to the British 
firm of John Mowlem. 


The Minister of Roads feels that 
connection of Tabriz with Tehran by 
rail will absorb considerable traffic 
that now moves over this road, and 
consequently its improvement is given 
low priority among the other projects 
included in the Mowlem contract. 


Road construction now under way 
in Azerbaijan is as follows: 


Distance Percent 
Road in kilometers complete 
Tabriz-Miandoab ... 147 85 
Tabriz-Ahar ........ 100, approx. 55 
Rezaieh-Turkish 
SET bind 4 ccs whew 55 60 
Miandoab-Saqez .... 95 70 
Ardebil-Firuzabad .. 78 40 
Zanjan-Bijar ....... 143 85 
Tabriz-Shahpur .... 159 75 


All these roads will be from 8 to 9 meters 
wide and have macadam surfaces. Total cost 
of roads, about 300 million rials, of which 250 
million rials already have been spent (1 rial= 
approximately US$0.031). 

In addition to road improvements, 
plans are under way for construction 
in the near future of several new 
roads. Survey is under way for a road 
between Miandoab and Rezaieh, which 
will bypass Mahabad. Also planned 


are roads to connect Shahendej and 
Takab; Mishkin and Ahar; and Bijar 
and the Minadoab-Kermanshah road. 

The Azerbaijan economy undoubt- 
edly will benefit greatly from the 
roads and railroads under construc- 
tion or planned for the near future. 
Of particular importance will be those 
between Tabriz and Tehran and Tabriz 
and the Turkish border. These trans- 
portation facilities should serve to en- 
able Azerbaijan products to compete 
better in Iranian and international 
markets and to reduce costs of im- 
porting goods into the Province. Other 
roads will make it possible for farmers 
in regions previously not served by 
roads to market their produce at 
higher profits in outside areas. 


Travel time between various places 
will be materially reduced. The road 
between Ardebil and Firuzabad will 
bring the Moghan area, where a large- 
scale irrigation project is nearing 
completion, 100 kilometers closer to 
Tehran. Completion of the road be- 
tween Rezaieh and the Turkish border 
will permit considerable savings in 
transport cost of petroleum products 
between Kermanshah and the border. 
By utilizing the route from Kerman- 
shah to the Turkish border via Rezaieh 
instead of the route via Tabriz and 
Maku, the distance between Kerman- 
shah and the border will be shortened 
by 220 kilometers and a saving of 330 
rials a ton can be realized. 


The price which Turkey has agreed 
to pay for Iranian petroleum products 
is understood to be the same, regard- 
less of at what point along the border 
delivery is made. Assuming Turkish 
purchases of 200,000 tons of petroleum 
products from Iran, the saving would 
amount to 660 million rials, or more 
than the Ministry of Roads’ annual 
budget, the director of the Azerbai- 
jan Department of Roads states. 





Norway Extends Rail Line 


Arrival in Saltdal, North Norway, 
on December 1 of the first passenger 
train marked the first significant ex- 
tension of the Norwegian State Rail- 
way in the north since 1947. At that 
time the line was extended as far as 
Lonsdal, about 33 kilometers south of 
Saltdal. 


Nordlanders hope that a further 
extension of 17 kilometers to Rog- 
nan, on Saltfjord, will be completed 
for passenger and freight traffic be- 
fore the end of the year, the mayor 
of Saltdal stated. That extension 
would open up the possibility of ship- 
ping Lofoten cod southward by rail 
from the Rognan docks in consider- 
ably less time than by present sea 
transport. 


Honduras Granted Loan 
For Road Improvement 


The World Bank has made a loan 
of $4.2 million to Honduras to enable 
a highway maintenance organiza- 
tion to be set up and to begin opera- 
tions. 

The loan will also finance prelimi- 
nary engineering studies for the im- 
provement and new construction of 
various sections of two important 
trunk roads in Honduras, the North- 
ern and Western Highways. 


The Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, the American Security and 
Trust Co., Washington, D. C., and the 
Whitney National Bank, New Orleans, 
are participating in the loan, without 
the World Bank’s guaranty, to the 
extent of $872,000 of the first five 
maturities, falling due from Decem- 
ber 1, 1957, through December 1, 
1959, 


Lack of an adequate transport sys- 
tem seriously hampers the economie 
development of Honduras, the bank 
explained. Several areas have im- 
portant possibilities, especially in 
agriculture, livestock, and timber but, 
in the absence of transport and of 
sufficient population, these areas are 
practically undeveloped at present. 


Of the 1,600 miles of roads in Hon- 
duras, only 20 miles are paved. The 
basic network consists of 5 trunk 
highways, all in need of improvement, 
and in some cases relocation, to make 
possible their conversion into first- 
class paved highways. 


Maintenance Stressed 


The Government of Honduras has 
decided to embark on a comprehen- 
sive program to improve the coun- 
try’s highways, the bank said. The 
first need is to reorganize the High- 
way Department. Its technical and 
administrative staff for design, en- 
gineering, and field work must be 
strengthened to enable it to carry 
out its various tasks. A new mainte 
nance division is to be set up within 
the department, and equipped with 
the necessary road maintenance 
equipment and spare parts, workshop 
construction materials, and tools. 


In addition, the Highway Depart 
ment will require advice from out 
side the country on modern highway 
maintenance techniques, and com 
sulting engineers will be hired to fur 
nish this advice and to carry out the 
necessary engineering studies for the 
improvement and completion of the 
Northern and Western Highways. I 
has also been decided to provide 
funds to enable the new maintenance 
division to carry out maintenance 
work in selected zones for an initial 
period of 2 years. 
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Helicopter Exhibition 
Set in Netherlands 


The Rotterdam Helicopter Syndi- 
cate has sent invitations to principal 
helicopter manufacturers in the 
United States, England, and France 
to participate in an _ international 
helicopter exhibition to be held at 
Rotterdam, in the summer of this 
year. 

The syndicate will have discussions 
with organizations and agencies in- 


terested in the plans, which are ex- 
pected to take definite form soon. 


An international helicopter compe- 
tition also is scheduled for this sum- 
mer, at Zestienhoven Airfield, Rotter- 
dam. 

This event is being organized by 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Vereniging 
yoor Luchtvaart (Royal Netherland 
Aeronautical Society), 3 Anna Paul- 
ownaplein, The Hague. Invitations 
have been sent to leading helicopter 
manufacturers in the United States, 
England, and France. 


The entire program will relate to 
the specific qualities of the helicopter, 
and there will be no speed competi- 
tion: Contests will be held in spray- 
ing operations, rescue work, and ma- 
neuverability. 

The organizers are planning to 
make the event as spectacular as 
possible. 





Drydock Construction 
Planned at Antwerp 


Ateliers de Reparations et Chantiers 
Beliard, Creighton & Cie., S. A., the 
second largest ship-repair firm in 
Antwerp, was authorized on November 
7, 1955, by the Antwerp City Council 
to build a drydock and a pumping sta- 
tion for its own account. 

The new dock will be located at 
fourth harbor dock No. 265. Estimated 
cost of both works will amount to 150 
million Belgian francs (1 Belgian 
franc—approximately US$0.02 at pres- 
ent rate of exchange). 

The dimensions of the drydock, as 
approved by the directorate general 
of the port—700 feet long and 100 feet 
wide and with a draft of 27 feet—are 
calculated to accommodate the largest 
tankers calling at Antwerp. 

As a second drydock running par- 
allel to the first is contemplated, the 
pumping station will be so conceived 
as to serve two large drydocks. 

Digging of the first dock was to be- 
gin in January and_ construction 
should be completed within 2 years. 

The company management, how- 
ever, expects to put this drydock into 
serviceAoward the latter part of 1957. 
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Italian shipbuilding yards are 
booked solid and have a backlog of 
orders which should keep them busy 
for the next 3 years. 

The yards have nearly 400,000 tons 
on the ways and outfitting, which 
exceeds estimated capacity by nearly 
100,000 tons. 


Much of this expansion is due to 
the employment of modern shipbuild- 
ing methods and prefabricated con- 
struction. 


Shipping subsidies under the Tam- 
broni Law have outrun budgetary ap- 
propriations, and the Government 
has had to ask for an additional 3 
billion lire to cover applications in 
the current fiscal year. 





A National Airways Corporation or-: 
der for the purchase of three Viscount 
turboprop airliners for delivery in 
the next 3 years has been approved 
by the Government of New Zealand. 

The cost with spare parts and serv- 
icing facilities is expected to be more 
than £1.5 million. 


The first aircraft is expected to be 
delivered in late 1957 or early 1958 
and will be used on the main New 
Zealand trunk route between Auck- 
land, Wellington, and Christchurch. 
An extension to Dunedin will be made 
when a suitable airfield is developed 
there. 





The Government of India has ap- 
proved the construction of a bridge 
across the Mahananda River at 
Sonarpurhat, Bihar, on the national 
highway linking that State with As- 
sam, the Government has announced. 


Estimated to cost approximately 1.7 
million rupees, the bridge will be 620 
feet long and 24 feet wide, (1 rupee— 
approximately 21 U.S. cents). It is ex- 
pected to be completed by 1957. 

In addition, India’s first Five-Year 
plan provides for construction of a 
bridge across the Mahananda River 
near Dingraghat on the same high- 
way. Plans and estimates for the sec- 
ond bridge are being prepared. 





Construction of a new broad-gage 
railroad line between Noamundi and 
Banspani in Orissa has been approved 
by the Government of India. The 
line, 18 miles long, is expected to cost 
about 13. million rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21). 


It is one of several brought under 
way to serve India’s expanding iron 
and steel industry. 





Ceylon Hotels, Ltd., incorporated 






in September 1955 with an authorized 
capital of 5 million rupees (US$1,050,- 
000), will manage the Mount Lavinia 
and the Grand Oriental Hotels, both 
in Colombo. The new corporation also 
proposes to build or buy hotels in 
other areas, to develop a modern ’ 
chain in Ceylon.—Emb., Colombo. 





Improvements in Nairobi transpor- 
tation facilities include dieselization 
of the Southern Province Railway, 
realinements to reduce the grades of 
the railway between Tanga and Ko- 
rogwe in the northern section of the 
system, and introduction of measures 
to reduce delays in cargo handling at 
the port of Tanga. 





The Laos Government has proposed 
to Thailand a new air route which 
would link Vientiane with Chiengmai 
in north Thailand, and a possible 
later extension to Rangoon. 


World Trade ... 
(Continued from Page 16) 


domestic. electrical apparatus and 
general electrical supplies. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Philippines.— 
Electrical supplies and equipment 
ranked eleventh by value in Philip- 
pine imports in 1954, totaling more 
than $18 million in that year and $15 
million in 1953. In 1954, the United 
States supplied $15 million and 
Canada, Japan, ani Germany to- 
gether more than $2 million. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters -—- Cuba. — Substantial 
amounts of fresh and dried fruits are 
imported and sold in innumerable 
small fruit stands, strategically lo- 
cated throughout Cuba, and in small 
Chinese stores, where vegetables also 
are sold. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—Cuba.—Since neither glass 
nor glassware is manufactured or ex- 
ported, consumption is equal to im- 
ports. Glass and glassware generally 
are sold by firms or individuals, on 
an exclusive representative basis. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia.—Colombia depends entire- 
ly on imports for hardware, which is 
marketed through exclusive distribu- 
tors, direct importers, and retailers. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Para- 
guay.—A producer and exporter of 
cattle hides and wild animal hides 
and skins, Paraguay in 1954 exported 
5,768 tons of dry and salted cowhides, 
valued at $1.7 million. No cowhides 
were exported to the United States. 
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Japanese Leather Industry Grows 
With Adoption of Western Styles 


Japanese production and consumption of leather, its raw materials, 
and finished products have increased sharply in recent years with the 


adoption of Western-style dress. 


Women especially are demanding more shoes, handbags, and other 
leather accessories. Japanese men became accustomed to leather shoes 


during the war and this preference 
has continued. 

The recent influx of Westerners has 
provided Japan with a sizable market 
Willing and able to buy leather prod- 
ucts. Many Western accessories— 
wallets, purses, briefcases, and es- 
pecially luggage—have been demanded 
and produced. 

Although the size of this market 
has declined with the reduction in 
foreign military forces stationed in 
Japan, and presumably will decline 
further, the use of leather products 
py this group will undoubtedly have a 
permanent effect on domestic demand. 


Hide, Skin Output Up 

Japanese hide and skin production 
in 1954 totaled 2,155,830 units, com- 
pared with 2,483,835 units in 1953. The 
1954 production, with comparable 
1953 figures in parentheses, consisted 
of: 435,514 (411,538) cattle hides, 
79,624 (53,447) calfskins, 140,002 (124, 
025) horse hides, 1,432,608 (1,843,175) 
pigskins, 23,631 (17,650) sheepskins, 
and 44,451 (34,000) goatskins. 

Hide and skin consumption has 
been steadily increasing since 1950, 
and almost all of the increase has 
been in imported cattle hides and calf- 
skins. Consumption totaled 3,627,075 
hides and skins in 1954, of which 2,- 
554,929 were imported and 1,072, 146 
domestic. In 1953, of the 3,840,795 
hides and skins consumed, 2,896,150 
were imported and 944,545 domestic. 
In 1950, of a total of 1,758,545 units, 
673,257 were imported and 1,085,288 
domestic. 

Cattle hides and calfskins, mainly 
were consumed, amounting to 2,483,- 
680 units in 1954 and 2,911,268 units in 
1953. Other types used locally were 
horse hides, pigskins, sheep and goat 
skins, buffalo hides, and whale and 
shark skins. Japan is self-sufficient 
only in pigskins, and their use is being 
encouraged. 

Imports of hides and skins—almost 
all cattle hides and _  calfskins— 
amounted to 45,695 metric tons in 1954 
and to 58,601 in 1953. In 1954, imports 
were 34,405 metric tons of cattle hides 
and 6,670 metric tons of calf and kip 
skins. Comparable figures for 1953 
were 43,143 metric tons of cattle hides 
and 8,848 metric tons of calf and kip 
skins. 

The United States is by far the ma- 
jor source of imported cattle hides 
and calf and kip skins. Other foreign 





suppliers are the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Argentina, and Canada. India 
and Pakistan supply the largest 
quantity of imported sheep, goat, and 
kid skins. 


Sole Leather Leads 


Leather production, by type in met- 
ric tons, for 1954 (with 1953 figures in 
parentheses) was as follows: Total, 
18,960 (21,795); sole leather, 17,989 
(9,830); harness leather, 819 (847); 
belting leather, 695 (870); upper 
leather, 4,460 (4,296); case leather, 
4,453 (5,414); chrome leather for in- 
dustrial use, 165 (167); apron leather, 
97 (98); roller leather, 15 (26); and 
other, 279 (247)\ Production in 1950 
totaled only 7,181 metric tons. 


Sole leather accounted for more than 
40 percent of Japan’s total leather 
production in 1954; until then, when 
there was a drop from the previous 
year, output had increased steadily. 
All domestic sole leather is vegetable 
tanned and, while stiffer than that 
produced in the United States, accord- 
ing to trade sources, it is of good 
quality. 


Upper leather production constitutes 
about 23 percent of total leather pro- 
duction and case leather, also 23 per- 
cent. 


Output of upper leather has in- 
creased markedly since 1950 and vari- 
ous types are now being produced in 
a wide range of colors. Calf and kip 
skins are the principal raw material 
for most upper leather, the best grades 
being made from imported skins in 
the larger tanneries. Use of pigskin 
for uppers is increasing and if a mar- 
ket can be developed, production 
should increase sharply. 


Despite a slight drop in case leather 
output in 1954 compared with 1953, 
this production also has steadily in- 
creased since 1950 and usually ac- 
counts for 20-25 percent of total 
leather production. Case leather, pro- 
duced mainly in small tanneries, is 
made almost entirely from domestic 
hides and skins, principally cattle 
hides, calf and kip skins, horse hides, 
and pig skins. 


Sheepskin is used chiefly for roller 
leather, but also for gloves and lin- 
ings. Harness leather output, which 
has been climbing steadily, is suffi- 
cient to meet Japan’s domestic needs. 
Belting leather output has remained 


— 


fairly constant but in excess of do- 
mestic industrial requirements. 
Consumption of reptile and fish 
leathers is small but increasing. 
Japan’s exports of leather in the 
postwar years have been small—only 
6,546 kilograms in 1953 and 2,370 kilo- 
grams in 1954. The Ryukyu Islands 


are the main market for Japanese } 


leather, though small amounts are 
exported to Korea, Taiwan (Formosa), 
and Hong Kong. 

Imports of leather, on the other 
hand, totaled 916,398 kilograms in 
1953, mostly sheep and goat leather 
from India and Pakistan, but dropped 
sharply in 1954 to 407,703 kilograms, 

Japanese tanneries are capable of 
producing sufficient leather of ac. 
ceptable quality for domestic require- 
ments with the exception of sheep 


and goat leathers. Increased exports” 


of U. S. leather to Japan therefore 
do not appear likely. Japanese pro- 
duction costs, principally labor, are 
sufficiently below U. S. costs to make 
competition by comparable American 
leathers difficult. 





Finnish Timber Fellings 


Increase to High Level 


Finland’s timber fellings in the 
period June-October 1955 were run- 
ning at a rate about 15 percent above 
those in the corresponding months of 
1954, amounting to 7.3 million piled 
cubic meters. Principal increases were 
in fellings of pulpwood and firewood, 
while felling of sawn logs for lumber 
remained about equal to those in 1954 

The continuing increases in felling 
of pulpwood reflect the growing con 
sumption of Finland’s booming papef 
and pulp industry. While the rate of 
increase over 1954 cuttings was ex- 
pected to level off as the felling year 
progressed, forestry officials predicted 
that fellings in 1955-56 would total 
approximately 40 million cubic meters, 
as compared with 38 million cub 
meters in 1954-55.—Emb., Helsinki. 





Electrical Equipment Plant 
To Be Set Up in India 


An agreement for the establishment 
of a 250-million-rupee plant to man- 
ufacture heavy electrical equipment 
in India was signed in New Delhi on 
November 18 between the Government 
of India and Associated Electrical In- 
dustries, Ltd., of the United Kingdom 
(1 rupee=US$0.21). 

Under the agreement, which is for 
15 years, the British firm will act a 
technical consultant for the establish- 
ment of the plant and is to rendée 
detailed project reports within a year 

The plant, expected to begin pro 
duction in about 5 years, will man 
facture electric generators, transform- 
ers, switchgear, turbines, and railway 
equipment.—Emb., New Delhi. 
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U. S. Exhibits .. . 
(Continued from Page 18) 


gram, initiated a year ago, in the 
words of the President is, “to tell ade- 
quately the story of our free-enter- 
prise system and to provide effective 
international trade promotion coop- 
eration.” Thus, the trade fair pro- 
gram has been designed to demon- 
strate the worth of freedom and to 
show how ,the peoples of free nations 
can benefit by expanding world 
trade. ‘ 


In addition to promoting and fos- 
tering foreign trade, this program also 
was designed to counteract the propa- 
ganda of the Soviet Union that the 
United States, by its absence from in- 
ternational trade fairs, was too busy 
using its industries for war. Today, 
after participation in 27 fairs since the 
first one at Bangkok, December 7-16, 
1954, millions of visitors are being im- 
pressed—many for the first time—by 
the vaunted American standard of 
living and are realizing the falsity of 
the Russians’ myth that Americans 
are interested only in the implements 
of war. 

Businesswise, trade mission teams, 
always an integral part of a U. S. 
Central Exhibit, visited more than 
110 cities and met with some 250 
trade groups in Europe, the Far East, 
and Africa. These teams, composed 
of private business leaders and Com- 
merce Department officials, well 
versed in the various problems of ex- 
porting, importing, making licensing 
or investment arrangements, etc., 
talked to more than 50,000 business- 
men and had 8,000 individual consul- 
tations while on their tours of the 
various countries before and after a 
fair’s opening and another 7,500 con- 
sultations at the information centers 
at the fairs. 

Special tribute is paid to the 1,500 
American firms which contributed 
millions of dollars in assisting the U.S. 
Government in telling the story of 
America’s production for peace and 
mankind’s well-being. 


Norwegian Iron-Ore Sales 
Show Marked Increase 


Norway’s largest iron-ore producer 
has sufficient contracts and agree- 
ments to cover its total production 
through 1959, according to the firm’s 
director. Annual sales are expected 
to average about 1 million metric 
tons of ore, with West Germany, Great 
Britain, Austria, and Belgium as the 
chief markets. 


These advance contracts represent 
a substantial improvement in the mar- 
keting possibilities for Norwegian iron 
ore. As late as April 1955 the company 
was burdened with approximately a 
quarter of a million tons of unsold 
ore in stock, which now appears to 
be disposed of. Because the great 
bulk of the company’s production is 
exported, the improved outlook prob- 
ably will have a beneficial effect on 
the foreign-exchange earnings of this 
enterprise, largely state-owned.—Emb., 
Oslo. 





Canadian Leather Footwear 
Production Rises Sharply 


-Canadian leather footwear produc- 
tion in September 1955 was 185,913 
pairs higher than in August, and 236,- 
715 pairs greater than in September 
1954. September 1955 output was 3,613,- 
246 pairs; in August 3,427,333 pairs; 
and in September 1954, 3,376,531 pairs. 

For the 9 months ended September 
30, 1955, leather footwear production 
totaled 28,861,454 pairs, compared with 
28,523,740 pairs in the corresponding 
period of 1954. In the first 9 months of 
1955, 10,948,463 pairs had leather soles, 
compared with 11,000,533 pairs in 1954. 

In September 1955, 262 operating fac- 
tories were located as follows: New- 
foundland, 1; Nova Scotia, 2; Bruns- 
wick, 3; Quebec, 154; Ontario, 89; 
Manitoba, 7; and the British Columbia, 
6.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Use of Leather Shoes 


Increases in Japan 


Japanese leather shoe production in 
1954 totaled approximately 16 million 
pairs, according to the Machine-made 
Shoe Research Association. Of this to- 
tal, women’s shoes accounted for 
slightly over 50 percent; men’s shoes, 
about 28.5 percent; and children’s and 
infants’ shoes, the remainder. 

Despite the increasing use of leath- 
er shoes, estimated by an informed 
trade source to be at the rate of 10 
percent a year, the low purchasing 
power of the mass of Japanese people 
and the persistence of traditional 
habits of dress have restricted the 
consumption of leather footwear. An- 
nual consumption is estimated to be 
about two-tenths of a pair per capita. 

Almost all leather-soled men’s shoes 
are Goodyear welt. Women’s shoes 
are Goodyear welt, cemented, or pre- 
welted and cemented, though a small 
number are McKays. Children’s shoes 
are largely cemented or Goodyear 
welt, and some stitchdowns. 

Wholesale prices of popular types 
of men’s shoes range from 1,700 to 
3,800 yen (360 yen=approximately 
US$1); the best quality custom-made 
shoes are somewhat higher. The 
price range of women’s shoes is diffi- 
cult to determine accurately but is 
wider than that of men’s shoes. Chil- 
dren’s shoes range from 900 to 2,000 
yen. 

Japan’s shoe exports are only a 
small fraction of the prewar level. In 
1953 they amounted to only 17,715 
pairs, almost entirely to the Ryukyu 
Islands; in 1954, 12,516 pairs. 

Imports, on the other hand, totaled 
86,364 pairs in 1953 and 131,340 pairs 
in 1954, principally from the United 
States (113,724 pairs in 1954) and sec- 
ondarily from the United Kingdom, 

U. S. firms planning to export shoes 
to Japan should bear in mind that 
the Japanese foot is, on the average, 
shorter and wider than the American 
foot, and that the Japanese prefer all- 
leather linings. The shoe market is 
strongly style conscious and distribu- 
= is through the large department 
stores. 


The possibilities of expanding sales 
of U. S. shoes to Japan seem limited 
because the import duty on footwear 
of all materials except rubber is 30 
percent ad valorem, and shoe manu- 
facturing costs in Japan are con- 
siderably lower than in the United 
States. Considering these two factors 
it would appear difficult to market 
American-made shoes at competitive 
prices. However, there is a fairly 
sizable American and European non- 
government community in Japan; also 
the wealthier Japanese seem to prefer 
American shoes for prestige reasons. 
—Emb., Tokyo. 
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Japanese Leather Industry Grows 
‘With Adoption of Western Styles 


Japanese production and consumption of leather, its raw materials, 
and finished products have increased sharply in recent years with the 


adoption of Western-style dress. 


Women especially are demanding more shoes, handbags, and other 
leather accessories. Japanese men became accustomed to leather shoes 


during the war and this preference 
has continued. 

The recent influx of Westerners has 
provided Japan with a sizable market 
willing and able to buy leather prod- 
ucts. Many Western accessories— 
Wallets, purses, briefcases, and es- 
pecially luggage—have been demanded 
and produced. 

Although the size of this market 
has declined with the reduction in 
foreign military forces stationed in 
Japan, and presumably will decline 
further, the use of leather products 
by this group will undoubtedly have a 
permanent effect on domestic demand. 


Hide, Skin Output Up 

Japanese hide and skin production 
in 1954 totaled 2,155,830 units, com- 
pared with 2,483,835 units in 1953. The 
1954 production, with comparable 
1953 figures in parentheses, consisted 
of: 435,514 (411,538) cattle hides, 
79,624 (53,447) calfskins, 140,002 (124, 
025) horse hides, 1,432,608 (1,843,175) 
pigskins, 23,631 (17,650) sheepskins, 
and 44,451 (34,000) goatskins. 

Hide and skin consumption has 
been steadily increasing since 1950, 
and almost all of the increase has 
been in imported cattle hides and calf- 
skins. Consumption totaled 3,627,075 
hides and skins in 1954, of which 2,- 
554,929 were imported and 1,072, 146 
domestic. In 1953, of the 3,840,795 
hides and skins consumed, 2,896,150 
were imported and 944,545 domestic. 
In 1950, of a total of 1,758,545 units, 
673,257 were imported and 1,085,288 
domestic. 

Cattle hides and calfskins, mainly 
were consumed, amounting to 2,483,- 
680 units in 1954 and 2,911,268 units in 
1953. Other types used locally were 
horse hides, pigskins, sheep and goat 
skins, buffalo hides, and whale and 
shark skins. Japan is self-sufficient 
only in pigskins, and their use is being 
enc ed. 

Imports of hides and skins—almost 
all cattle hides and  calfskins— 
amounted to 45,695 metric tons in 1954 
and to 58,601 in 1953. In 1954, imports 
were 34,405 metric tons of cattle hides 
and 6,670 metric tons of calf and kip 
skins. Comparable figures for 1953 
were 43,143 metric tons of cattle hides 
and 8,848 metric tons of calf and kip 
skins 


The United States is by far the ma- 
for source of imported cattle hides 
and calf and kip skins. Other foreign 


2% 





suppliers are the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Argentina, and Canada. India 
and Pakistan supply the largest 
quantity of imported sheep, goat, and 
kid skins. 


Sole Leather Leads 


Leather production, by type in met- 
ric tons, for 1954 (with 1953 figures in 
parentheses) was as follows: Total, 
18,960 (21,795); sole leather, 7,989 
(9,830); harness leather, 819 (847); 
belting leather, 695 (870); upper 
leather, 4,460 (4,296); case leather, 
4,453 (5,414); chrome leather for in- 
dustrial use, 165 (167); apron leather, 
97 (98); roller leather, 15 (26); and 
other, 279 (247)\ Production in 1950 
totaled only 7,181 metric tons. 


Sole leather accounted for more than 
40 percent of Japan’s total leather 
production in 1954; until then, when 
there was a drop from the previous 
year, output had increased steadily. 
All domestic sole leather is vegetable 
tanned and, while stiffer than that 
produced in the United States, accord- 
ing to trade sources, it is of good 
quality. 

Upper leather production constitutes 
about 23 percent of total leather pro- 
duction and case leather, also 23 per- 
cent. 


Output of upper leather has in- 
creased markedly since 1950 and vari- 
ous types are now being produced in 
a wide range of colors. Calf and kip 
skins are the principal raw material 
for most upper leather, the best grades 
being made from imported skins in 
the larger tanneries. Use of pigskin 
for uppers is increasing and if a mar- 
ket can be developed, production 
should increase sharply. 


Despite a slight drop in case leather 
output in 1954 compared with 1953, 
this production also has steadily in- 
creased since 1950 and usually ac- 
counts for 20-25 percent of total 
leather production. Case leather, pro- 
duced mainly in small tanneries, is 
made almost entirely from domestic 
hides and skins, principally cattle 
hides, calf and kip skins, horse hides, 
and pig skins. 


Sheepskin is used chiefly for roller 
leather, but also for gloves and lin- 
ings. Harness leather output, which 
has been climbing steadily, is suffi- 
cient to meet Japan’s domestic needs. 
Belting leather output has remained 


fairly constant but in excess of do- © E 


mestic industrial requirements. 


Consumption of reptile and fish if 


leathers is small but increasing. 


Japan’s exports of leather in the | 


postwar years have been small—only 


6,546 kilograms in 1953 and 2,370 kilo- | 


grams in 1954. The Ryukyu Islands — 


are the main market for Japanese 
leather, though small amounts are 


exported to Korea, Taiwan (Formosa), © 


and Hong Kong. 
Imports of leather, on the other 
hand, totaled 916,398 kilograms in 


1953, mostly sheep and goat leather | 


from India and Pakistan, but dropped 
sharply in 1954 to 407,703 kilograms. 


Japanese tanneries are capable of © 


producing sufficient leather of 
ceptable quality for domestic require- 
ments with the exception of sheep 
and goat leathers. Increased exports 


of U. S. leather to Japan therefore 


do not appear likely. Japanese pro- 


duction costs, principally labor, are | 


sufficiently below U. 8S. costs to make 


competition by comparable American © 


leathers difficult. 


Finnish Timber Fellings 
Increase to High Level 
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Finland’s timber fellings in the™ 


period June-October 1955 were run- 


ning at a rate about 15 percent above” 


those in the corresponding months of 


1954, amounting to 7.3 million piled” 


cubic meters. Principal increases were 
in fellings of pulpwood and firewood, 
while felling of sawn logs for lumber 
remained about equal to those in 1954, 
The continuing increases in felling 
of pulpwood reflect the growing con- 
sumption of Finland’s booming paper 
and pulp industry. While the rate of 
increase over 1954 cuttings was ex- 
pected to level off as the felling year 
progressed, forestry officials predicted 
that fellings in 1955-56 would total 
approximately 40 million cubic meters, 
as compared with 38 million cubi¢ 
meters in 1954-55.—Emb., Helsinki. 





Electrical Equipment Plant 
To Be Set Up in India 


An agreement for the establishment 
of a 250-million-rupee plant to man- 
ufacture heavy electrical equipment 
in India was signed in New Delhi on 
November 18 between the Government 
of India and Associated Electrical In- 
dustries, Ltd., of the United Kingdom 
(1 rupee=US$0.21). 

Under the agreement, which is for 
15 years, the British firm will act as 





technical consultant for the establish=-— 
ment of the plant and is to rendef” 
detailed project reports within a year.” 


The plant, expected to begin pro- 
duction in about 5 years, will manu- 


facture electric generators, transform- 


ers, switchgear, turbines, and railway 
equipment.—Emb., New Delhi. 
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U. S. Exhibits ... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


gram, initiated a year ago, in the 
words of the President is, “to tell ade- 
quately the story of our free-enter- 
prise system and to provide effective 
international trade promotion coop- 
eration.” Thus, the trade fair pro- 
gram has been designed to demon- 
strate the worth of freedom and to 
show how .the peoples of free nations 
can benefit by expanding world 
trade. ‘ 

In addition to promoting and fos- 
tering foreign trade, this program also 
was designed to counteract the propa- 
ganda of the Soviet Union that the 
United States, by its absence from in- 
ternational trade fairs, was too busy 
using its industries for war. Today, 
after participation in 27 fairs since the 
first one at Bangkok, December 7-16, 
1954, millions of visitors are being im- 
pressed—many for the first time—by 
the vaunted American standard of 
living and are realizing the falsity of 
the Russians’ myth that Americans 
are interested only in the implements 
of war. 

Businesswise, trade mission teams, 
always an integral part of a U. 8. 
Central Exhibit, visited more than 
110 cities and met with some 250 
trade groups in Europe, the Far East, 
and Africa. These teams, composed 
of private business leaders and Com- 
merce Department officials, well 
versed in the various problems of ex- 
porting, importing, making licensing 
or investment arrangements, etc., 
talked to more than 50,000 business- 
men and had 8,000 individual consul- 
tations while on their tours of the 
various countries before and after a 
fair’s opening and another 7,500 con- 
sultations at the information centers 
at the fairs. 


Special tribute is paid to the 1,500 
American firms which contributed 
millions of dollars in assisting the U. S. 
Government in telling the story of 
America’s production for peace and 
mankind’s well-being. 


Norwegian Iron-Ore Sales . 
Show Marked Increase 


Norway’s largest iron-ore producer 
has sufficient contracts and agree- 
ments to cover its total production 
through 1959, according to the firm’s 
director. Annual sales are expected 
to average about 1 million metric 
tons of ore, with West Germany, Great 
Britain, Austria, and Belgium as the 
chief markets. 


These advance contracts represent 
a substantial improvement in the mar- 
keting possibilities for Norwegian iron 
ore. As late as April 1955 the company 
was burdened with approximately a 
quarter of a million tons of unsold 
ore in stock, which now appears to 
be disposed of. Because the great 
bulk of the company’s production is 
exported, the improved outlook prob- 
ably will have a beneficial effect on 
the foreign-exchange earnings of this 
enterprise, largely state-owned.—Emb., 
Oslo. 





Canadian Leather Footwear 
Production Rises Sharply 


«Canadian leather footwear produc- 
tion in September 1955 was 185,913 
pairs higher than in August, and 236,- 
715 pairs greater than in September 
1954. September 1955 output was 3,613,- 
246 pairs; in August 3,427,333 pairs; 
and in September 1954, 3,376,531 pairs. 

For the 9 months ended September 
30, 1955, leather footwear production 
totaled 28,861,454 pairs, compared with 
28,523,740 pairs in the corresponding 
period of 1954. In the first 9 months of 
1955, 10,948,463 pairs had leather soles, 
compared with 11,000,533 pairs in 1954. 

In September 1955, 262 operating fac- 
tories were located as follows: New- 
foundland, 1; Nova Scotia, 2; Bruns- 
wick, 3; Quebec, 154; Ontario, 89; 
Manitoba, 7; and the British Columbia, 
6.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Use a Leathas Shoes ss 
Increases in Japan | 


Japanese leather shoe in 
1954 totaled production in 


percent a year, the low 

pec er as mia pana 
and the persistence of bern gee 
habits of dress have restricted 


nual consumption is estimated ‘to be 
about two-tenths of a pair per capita. 
Almost all leather-soled men’s shoes 
are Goodyear welt. Women’s shoes 
are Goodyear welt, cemented, or pre- 
welted and cemented, though a small 
number are McKays. Children’s shoes 
are largely cemented or Goodyear 
welt, and some stitchdowns. 
Wholesale prices of popular types 
of men’s shoes range from 1,700 to 
3,800 yen (360 yen=approximately 
US$1); the best quality custom-made 
shoes are somewhat higher. The 
price range of women’s shoes is diffi- 
cult to determine accurately but 
wider than that of men’s shoes. Chil- 


Japan’s shoe exports are only a 
small fraction of the prewar level. In 
1953 they amounted to only 17,715 
pairs, almost entirely to the Ryukyu 
Islands; in 1954, 12,516 pairs. 


86,364 pairs in 1953 and 131,340 pairs 
in 1954, principally from the United 
States (113,724 pairs in 1954) and sec- 
ondarily from the United Kingdom. 

U. S. firms planning to export shoes 
to Japan should bear in mind that 
the Japanese foot is, on the average, 
shorter and wider than the American 
foot, and that the Japanese prefer all- 
leather linings. The shoe market is 
strongly style conscious and distribu- 
tion is through the large department 
stores. 

The possibilities of expanding sales 
of U. S. shoes to Japan seem limited 
because the import duty on footwear 
of all materials except rubber is 30 
percent ad valorem, and shoe manu- 
facturing costs in Japan are con- . 
siderably lower than in the United 
States. Considering these two factors 
it would appear difficult to market 
American-made shoes at competitive 
prices. However, there is a fairly 
sizable American and European non- 
government community in Japan; also 
the wealthier Japanese seem to prefer 
American shoes for prestige reasons. 
—Emb., Tokyo. 
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First-Quarter Export Quotas Set 
On Copper and Copper Scrap 


First-quarter 1956 export quotas for copper and copper scrap have 
been announced by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

The new quotas, which are the same as in the fourth quarter 1955, 
are as follows: 3,000 short tons for new and old copper scrap, 6,000 
short tons (copper content) for new and old copper-base alloy scrap 


containing 40 percent or more copper, 
and 600 short tons (metal weight) for 
copper-base alloy ingots and other 
crude forms. 


The following commedity groups 
will continue under open-end licens- 
ing: Refined copper of foreign origin, 
except that produced from Canadian- 
origin copper scrap; unrefined copper 
of foreign origin, such as ores, concen- 
trates, matte, and blister; copperweld 
rods; low-grade copper scrap mate- 
rials containing less than 40 percent 
copper with a maximum nickel con- 
tent of 5 percent, including ashes, 
slag, drosses, residues, skimmings, flue 
dust, and irony brass; and iron and 
steel scrap. Under open-end licensing, 
no quantitative quota is set but ex- 
ports are controlled to protect the 
national security. 

As in the fourth quarter, exports 
of refined copper of domestic origin 
(except copperweld rods) and that 
produced from Canadian-origin copper 
scrap generally will not be approved. 

Unrefined copper of domestic origin, 
previously not approved for export, 
will now be licensed on an open-end 
basis. 


Steel Scrap Licensing Unchanged 

In the first quarter of 1956, as in 
the preceding quarters of 1955, an ex- 
porter holding outstanding export li- 
censes covering iron and steel scrap 
may apply for additional licenses on 
a cargo-for-cargo basis against ship- 
ments he made from the United States 
on or after February 21, 1955. An ap- 
plicant who does not hold an out- 
standing export license for these ma- 
terials may submit an application to 
export a quantity not to exceed a max- 
imum cargo lot on a single carrier. 
Licenses are issued for 90 days and cer- 
tification is required as to the avail- 
ability of the material to be exported. 

The limitations do not apply to ship- 
ments of offshore scrap or to ship- 





ments to Mexico from the continental 
United States. Exports to Canada also 
are not affected since they do not re- 
quire individual licenses. 

Filing dates for first-quarter sub- 
missions of applications to export 
copper scrap, copper-base alloy scrap, 
and copper-base alloy ingots will be 
announced at a later date, BFC stated. 

Applications to export other copper 
materials and iron and steel scrap 
may be made at any time. 


CCC Surplus Butter Offered 


For Export on Bid Basis 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced on December 28, 1955, 
the offer of an additional 10 million 
pounds of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion-owned butter for sale on a com- 
petitive bid basis for commercial ex- 
port. Bids will be received immedi- 
ately on a daily basis. 

Bids must be submitted to the live- 
stock and Dairy Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Sales will be made under pre- 
viously issued announcement LD-7, 
which gives terms and conditions 
under which butter is sold for com- 
mercial export. 

A similar quantity of 10 million 
pounds of surplus butter for commer- 
cial export on a bid basis was offered 
in January 1955. 

As in the earlier instance, USDA 
pointed out that the purpose in re- 
suming offers of butter on a competi- 
tive bid basis is to provide butter at 
prices which buyers for export can 
pay to move butter into world 
markets. The officials emphasized 
that there is no intention of offering 
or selling large quantities of butter 
on @ny basis that might seriously de- 
press world price levels for butter or 
disrupt markets for this commodity. 





Bolivia, Greece, Viet-Nam, 
Korea Granted ICA Funds 


New authorizations for Bolivia, 
Greece, Viet-Nam, and the Republic 
of Korea have been announced by the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA) under section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. 


Authorizations for Bolivia are as 
follows, with procurement through the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: For 
wheat, $1,819,010; wheat flour, $890,- 
820; and ocean transportation of 
these commodities, $884,000. 


Greece was granted $1.6 million for 
purchase of cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil. Viet-Nam received an au- 
thorization for procurement of dried 
whole milk to a value of $110,000. Au- 
thorization of $2.6 million to cover 
purchase of barley was granted the 
Republic of Korea. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $300 million of the funds au- 
thorized for the mutual security pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1955-56 shall 
be used to finance the sale abroad of 
U. S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies. 


CCC Export List Changed 


The major change in January in 
the list of the Commodity. Credit 
Corporation’s farm commodity hold- 
ings that are available for export 
through commercial channels, gen- 
erally at prices reflecting world levels, 
is the addition of the following prod- 
ucts: 

Cotton of fifteen-sixteenths of an 
inch or shorter staple length, up to 
1 million bales, as announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, January 2, 
1956, page 22; rosin, up to 100,000 
drums; and an additional quantity of 
butter, as announced elsewhere on 
this page. 

These products are to be available 
for export on a competitive bid basis. 

The basic list and subsequent addi- 
tions of CCC commodities that are 
available for export through commer- 
cial channels, as previously an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, appeared in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, November 7 and 
December 12, 1955. 
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